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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO FANCY. 


young bright-eyed Fancy, fare thee well! 
Staid Reason comes, our fate to sever, 

And Time has rung the fatal knell, 
Which bids us part, and part forever! 


O’er a long tract of fairy ground, 
We ’ve stroll’d for many a sunny day; 
Dut now we ’ve reach’d thine utmost bound, 
And yonder lies my lonely way !— 


O’er many a rough and craggy steep, 
And many a waste and dreary plain, 

And many a torrent broad and deep 
Leads on that way of toil and pain.— 


And all too delicate and fair, 

For path so rude, thy fragile form; 
Thou can’st not bide its bitter air, 

Nor bear thee up against the storm! 


Above it whirls the tempest’s wrath,— 
The frowning skies around it bend— 
Oh! sad and gloomy is the path, 
Nor know i where its wanderings end. 


Whether on some far mountain’s breast, 
Where fortunes temples shine on high— 
Whether in some lone vale deprest, 
Where misery gladly comes to die— 


Or whether on the common plain 

Of life, by numerous pathways crost, 
Its further trace is lost in vain, 

Amid the countless thousands lost. 


I know not where, but were it mine 
choose Derween tic world and thee, 


Still, Fancy, still thy mate to be! 


But vain the wish—thy magic spell 
Fades like a morning dream—and now, 
E’en while I sadly say Leowsil, 
The world’s cold blast is on my brow. 


From home and friends condemn’d to part 
For some unknown and distant land— 

Thus throbs the exile’s swelling heart— 
Thus slow he quits his native strand. 


Thus, as the much lov’d shore recedes, 
He backward strains his tearful eye, 
Then rise the waves, the vessel speeds, 

Anti round him close the sea and sky! 


Pittsburgh, Pa. T. S. O. 


SELECT TALES. 
CONFESSIONS OF A VICTIM. 


BY A POET. 

I am the only son of reputable and wealthy 
parents. Early in life, 1 entered into a mer- 
cantile house in New York, for the purpose of 
acquiring a knowledge of the business, prepa- 
ratory to commencing, on my own responsi- 
bility, a mercantile career. At this time, I 
was eighteen, and had but recently returned 
from my academic studies at New Haven. My 
person, at that early period, was good; my mind 
polished by education, and my manners, if not 
graceful, were easy. I was glad of heart and 


‘kind—and her heart was the temple of enthu- 
siastic and ardent, but of hallowed feelings. 

For myself, I had mingled much in female 
society ; had pressed many “a thin red lip,” 
and bowed before many a rich darkeye. But 
Amelia was a glad creature, a “girl in gentle- 
ness,” and “a high-souled woman” in dignity ; 
and when she elicited admiration, it was ever 
blended with esteem. Mingled in her temper- 
ament, also, there was a tinge of romance— 
it was the romance rather of devoted feeling, 
than of affected sentiment ; and even when her 
affections were hoarded up in the sanctuary of 
her own pure bosom, she acknowledged their 
burning intensity, and confessed the idolatry 
which would mingle in her love. In brief, Ame- 
lia became the beau ideal of my fancy, and ere 
I knew her many months, I was her worship- 
per. 

My thoughts were all bound up inthe frenzy 
of my feelings—affection had imparted to my 
character a new tinge, and to my habits ano- 
ther current. In my communings with that 
being, I was supremely happy. There was 
enchantment inthe very atmosphere she breath- 
ed—my dreams caught their delirious raptures 
from her memory, and my waking thoughts 
dwelt constantly upon Amelia. She was wor- 
thy of all my regard—worthy of all my devo- 
tion—and every hour seemed but to unfold 
some estimable trait in her character. 

When I was twenty years of age, we were 
married. My father relinquished his business. 
in my favour, and life glided on for another 
year, all sunshine and happiness. 

By this time, I had gone out more frequent- 
ly to mingle with the world—became interest- 
ed in politics, and thirsted for power. I was 
engaged in a lucrative mercantile career—my 
family was influential, and my aid readily ac- 
cepted, if not courted, by the wily and perfidi- 
ous minions of office. Gradually, I became 
ag | interested in political warfare—gradu- 
ally, I forgot the spell of my wife’s virtue and 
affections,—and, gradually, there was delirium 
and joy in the wine-cup, and I became one of 
the votaries of Bacchus. | 
_ I cannot portray how insidiously the charm 
wove into my senses, and frittered away my fa- 
culties. It now seems as a terrible and impos- 
sible dream—but the horrors of that dream are 
imprinted with letters of fire upon my brain. 
The agonies of my remorse, have been as ser- 
pents gnawing the tenderest vitals of my exis- 
tence. 1 gaze back upon the past, and would 
fain blot its hallowed moments from the pages 
of my being. 

But to continue. With “stealthy step and 
slow,” I became the victim of intemperance 
—neglected my business, and was a bankrupt 
—was at first pointedat and pitied by my friends 
and relatives, and at last, shunned and despis- 
ed as a disgrace and a dishonour. 

It was many months before my wife could 


ambitious of distinction—ea 
tion of integrity, and an ent 
miration of. genius. My associates. were 
putable and the sons of gentlemen—the pros- 
pect before me was excellent, and my life glid- 
ed onward like a placid stream. 

_It was within a few weeks of my nineteenth 
birth-day, that I became acquainted with Ame- 
lia Montfort. She was a being of perfect vir- 
tue, of transcendant beauty, and of uncommon 
mind—had an eye for the beauties of nature, 
and a soul for the spell of poesy. She was 
three years my junior; her beauty rather in 
the blossom than the bud, and her intellect, 
more remarkable for its gift of imagination, 


r for the reputa-} brin 
usiast in my - ard. I that had come to her in her youth 


herself to the conviction, that I was a 


d beauty—lI that had called forth and broken 
up the deepest recesses of her soul! I that was 
applauded for m for my 
virtue—and emulated for my character! how 

drunkard—a loathed and 
contemptible sot—a disgrace to my name, and 
a disgrace to humanity. She closed her eyes 
for a weary period upon a trutg so horrible, 
and endeavoured to shut out from her senses, 
and her understanding, the blackness of my 
guilt! Oh God! how that being clung to, and 
worshipped meyéyen amid the abject contume- 
ly of my degradation. How she clung amid 


could she deem nie 


than for its power. She had mingled little in 
society—knew less of the heartlessness of man- 


~ 


the wretchednéss of her despair, to the hope: 
that I might yet be retrieved. How she wept, 


. 


and persuaded, and. endeavoured to fascinate 
me back to my domestic enjoyments, and to 
keep me, even for one night, from the dens of 
iniquity and the revelry of crime! How she 
“threw her whitearms round me,” and besought 
me with earnest looks, and pure caresses, to 
remember my early vows—to remember my 
own happiness—her peace of mind, and my fa- 
ther’s cares for the sake of his only child, and 
the heir to his hitherto unspotted fame. Oh, 
my God! how impossible it now seems, that I 
could have steeled my heart against such per- 
suasions—how impossible it seems, that I could 
have gone forth after such a scene as this, and 
bathed my senses, like a brute, in the debasing 
influence of intoxication. Would to heaven 
that I could live over again my young life. 
Would that again I might hear the glad voice 
of my Amelia, and bask in the innocent smiles 
of her affection! Would [ couid call up the 
shade of my murdered sire, and weep away my 
shame and anguish, in tears of blood! But in 
vain now is the agony of my remorse—in vain 
do I repent of early error, and invoke the past 
hours. 

It was probably three years after my mar- 
riage that I became a bankrupt—the progress 
of my debasement from that period, was rapid. 
I gave myself completely up to intemperance. 
The intoxicating draught operated upon my 
mind, like some bewildering spell of infatuation. 
I was unable to resist its influence. J was un- 
able to turn away from the tide of ignominy, 
which was hurrying me to the vortex of de- 
struction. My mind, though it did not actually 
decay,seemed somewhat affected with my body. 
My affections were benumbed and torpid, and 
the sympathies of my bosom, held affinity with 
nothing but drink. 

Amid the most abject poverty, my wife shar- 
ed my destiny. Bloated and distorted as were 
my features, she still imagined she saw in it 
traces of my early condition. And when, in 
some fitful moment of remorse and sanity, I 
professed repentance—when, for a moment, I 
told her that my affection for her still lived— 
Oh God! what a flush of joy overspread the 
features of my poor Amelia—what a thrill of 
rapture seemed tingling through her veins, as 
she still hoped to save me. , 

Then she wouldtell me over all my prospects 
of retrieving my fortune—that I was yet young 
—that my father would receive me back again 
into his confidence—that she would love me, 
and cherish me—and then, for a moment, melt- 
ed and overcome, I would promise her to re- 
form. But I could not. Thecurse was upon 
me, and in vain I endeavoured to shake it off. 

At last my poor wife _ sick : she bore up 
for a long season under her sufferings, but fi- 
nally her heart broke, and she died. | 

I had humanity enough left to know the ex- 
tent of the evil I had inflicted—but in the hor- 
rors of the moment I had but one resource— 
the ‘bowl—the accursed bowl. Again and 
again, I sipped of its deep damnation. 

A little longer, and I was a spectacle dis- 
gusting to the philanthropist. A beggar and 
a drunkard, I wandered through the streets of 
mymative city, an object of contempt and 
shames, My father spurned me from his door 
—but alas! the old man was but a little while 
for this world. My infamous careersoon 
his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. He 
bequeathed his fortune to a distant relative. 

“At the time of lis death I was a tenant of the 
alms-house, being a victim of mania potu, and 
amaniac.  — 

Fora long time I streggled with death, but 

I was yet young, and finally recovered. My 


every thing look so tasteful and 


form was now emaciated, and my countenance 
ghastly. 

My mind had somewhat recovered its former 
capacity, but as my reason floated back, Good 
God! what horrid images mingled among my 
memories. I was the murderer of my wife— 
I was a parricide—and my father’s dying groans 
and malediction, seemed like an eternal knell 
in my ears. 

I have toiled through twenty years more— 
have lived a life of the most appalling sufferings 
and misery—and now, whilst I totter on the 
brink of eternity, I am still a drunkard!! -If 
ever a human being has suffered for the crime 
of drunkenness, that being am I. I have hesi- 
tated often as to launching myself into another 
world, but resolved to bear the agony of my re- 
flections and the horrors of my condition, as an 
atonement for my crimes. 

I am a murderer! I feel, as I linger on the 
confines of this world, that I have murdered 
the wife of my bosom—I fee] that I have sent 
my father in hig old , With sorrow, to his 
tomb! But oh! have I not suffered for my ini- 
quities?—Have I not, by living in squalid mi- 
sery, in degradation and in infamy, suffered 
more than a thousand deaths? Forgive, I be- 
seech thee, O God, in this, my Jast and mortal 
hour of anguish! Forgive me, sainted spirit 
of my injured wife, and hallowed shadow of 
my murdered father. Angels of heaven, I pray 
ye, forgive me! And ere I die, oh youth! 
whilst my soul is yet lingering in its mortal 
tenement, shun, oh shun, 1 beseech you, the 
intoxicating bowl.—WV. Y. Amulet. 


From the Massachusetts Journal. 


LILY WHITE. 

Lity Waite was the most beautiful girl I 
eversaw. The Christian name of her mater- 
nal grandmother, which had been conferred on 
her as a token of love to that venerable rela- 
tive, was fraught with the very spirit of pro- 
phecy; for never was a puyer or more delicate 
bud of beauty. She was an only daughter, and 
the youngest of the family ; and though the ma- 
ternal government was carefully impartial, it 
heeded no great discrimination to perceive that 
Lily was the cherished idol. Of all the frolic- 
some band, the eye rested most fondly on her, 
every step of her infant progress was repeated 
with more than the usual glow of parental in- 
terest, and Tab, the cat, a mouser of wide re- 
nown, and a great pet with the children, never 
had her claws cut, till she ventured to place 
them somewhat too roughly on Miss Lily’s 
hand. It isa great proof of her good sense 
and her good temper, that thus idolized by her 
parents, and early accustomed to homage from 
strangers, she grew up simple, unaffected and 
gentle, the darling of her brother and compan- 
ions. Then she had the faculty of making 
genteel! The 
girls in the neighbourhood declared her dresses 
cost her father unknown sums of money—that 
her mantuamaker’s bills would be the ruin of 
him ;—but Lily was not like most belles,—her 
own sweet taste and patient industry supplied 
the place of wealth; and though she set the 
fashions throughout the whoie of the remote 
county in which she lived, she actually spent 
less than most of them who envied her, Tily, 
though but rudely taught, was the best dancer 
in the country! When the soul was breathed 
into her airy form, it was breathed in music— 
and her motions forever after obeyed the im- 
pulse! She had never seen the fantastic va-. 
riety of the gavotte, or the monotonous undu- 
lations of the waltz, _ she was as graceful as 
a young leopard, and as airy as a swallow on 
the wing. Nature bestows her gifts with 
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“in the thoughtlessness and 


prodigality on some individuals! Could 
I believe in the transmigratiyn of human souls, 
I should certainly think my darling Lily White 
had whilom been a queen! 

The neighbours shook their heads and said 
she would die young; for such prodigies never 
come to good—and the irls in the neighbour- 
hood often repeated auties were 
i riage. This truth, originating as it does 
ivolity of belles, 
seemed to have no bearing whatever on the 
prudent and gentle Lily. But alas! every mor- 
tal must have a dark thread somewhere in his 
web of life—it may be overshot with gold, or 
hidden in embroidery, but somewhere the black 
line will certainly traverse the loom. 

When Lily was fourteen years old, her con- 
stant associate was her cousin Edward, a frank, 
manly youth, well worthy of her. They never 
talked of love; but Heaven had made them for 
each other; and I am sure they would have 
discovered it was so, had he lived to arrive at 
manhood. But he died young; and though 
their friendship was ever a ho y and flowery 
spot in the dear girl’s memory, | do not think 

e ever dreamed she loved him. 

Four years after she was engaged to a mer- 
chant in New York of great reputed wealth; 
his family were proud, and scorned an alliance 
which brought them no accession of rank or 
wealth; my modest Lily was proud too, where 
pride was proper,—and she rejected with dig- 
nity the concessions they afterwards made to 
her beauty and her merit. : 

The girls said she would never hold up her 
head after this—that it was a good lesson for 
Miss Lily to learn that there were people in the 
world, who did not think it worth while to wor- 
ship her. But all this was like the envious stars, 
which exulted over the diminished glory of the 
moon, when the serene queen had but veiled 
herself with a passing cloud. Lily’s beauty re- 
mained, and her spirit gained her new admirers. 
She rejected many ; at last she engaged herself 
to a young lawyer, the glare of whose talents 
had deceived her judgment ; but before a week 
had , she received a letter informing her 
that he had been en to another for years, 
and that her beauty had tempted him to a per- 
fidious breach of faith. This was a case which 
her well principled mind decided instantly ; and 
Lily White was a second time freed from a ma- 
trimonial engagement. Her female acquain- 
tance declared that she knew all the circumstan- 
ces from the beginning—that she was the veri- 
est coquette in existence—and that this last af- 
fair would certainly be the death of her ;—and 
they declared with the same pertinacity, that 
when she bounded from the floor,in the dance, 
that she did it on purpose to show the embroi- 
dered edge of her petticoat; yet when Lily was 
dancing with all heart, she thought no more of 
her dress than the Java sparrow thinks of his 
feathers. 

Lily’s fault, if fault it can be called, was too 
much readiness to pour out her overflowing 
affections. She was one of those affectionate 
beings with whom devoted love seems to be a 
craving of the heart-—who anxiously look round 
for something to lean upon and reverence; and 
this disposition had been to her a blessed gift, 
had she found one who knew how to appreci- 
ate its depth and purity. 

She deemed she had found such a one in a 
young physician of uncommon talent and con- 
siderable fortune. Her father was dead, her 
brothers were at a distance, and her mother 
sanctioned the connexion. They were united. 
Was Lily mistaken in her hopes? 

She had been married but few months, when 


| her mother observed that she came home more 


frequently than usual, and staid longer; she 
ighed often, and looked wild and anxious. 
e said she was happy,—and certainly every 
thing appeared prosperous; but the anxious 
mother was not satisfied; she knew there was 
bitterness in the fountain, though she could not 
discover from whence it came. ‘ Are you well, 
my child?’ she would say. ‘ Yes, mother, very 
well.’ ‘Is your husband kind to you?’ ‘ He 
never spoke harshly to me.’ ‘Are you happy, 
my dear Lily?’ ‘Oh, mother! do not ask! 
My lot in life has been a very blessed one; I 
ought not to expect to be always free from 
tiouble. Indeed, indeed, my dear mother, you 
have been very kind to your poor Lily— 


and I have been a very happy child.’ And the 


hypocrisy. 
padereao of her angelic nature seemed for 
a while to have found a resting place. But 
one day she came to her mother, with her babe 
in her arms. She looked haggard and heart 
broken. ‘I bave come to stay with you till I 
die, mother,’ she said. ‘Oh, do not tell me it 
is my duty to go back!’ * My child, my dear 
child,’ said the distressed "parent, ‘ for mercy’s 
sake explain this mystery. What has made 
ou so wretched? hat has driven you from 
ome?’ ‘Is it ever right,’ asked Lily, ‘for a 
wife to blame her husband?’ ‘ My child, it 
cannot be wrong for a daughter to pour her 
sorrows into the bosom of her mother.’ 

Then poor Lily told how her husband was 
an only child, spoiled by indulgence, and brought 
up in habits of luxurious selfishness; that she 
had early discovered this, and felt disappointed ; 
but that she still loved him. ‘That she saw 
his attachment for her begin to decrease soon 
after their marriage ; that he seemed disgusted 
with her attentions; left her to spend his eve- 
nings with the girl in the kitchen; called her 
into the parlour to brush his coat, prepare wine 
and water for him when he was fatigued,—and 
all the thousand daily attentions of domestic 
life. ‘ And then he thanked her with such 
looks! and I dared not tell you, dear mother, 
for I feared it was wrong totell. I would have 
found an excuse for dismissing her, but he 
would not allow it; and now she is going to be- 
come a mother,—and I cannot, indeed I cannot, 
stay with him any longer.’ | 

‘ You should not have staid with him so long, 
my poor girl! Oh,how much your kind heart 
must have suffered, thus day after day to have 
seen your dearest hopes trodden on, and your 
purity insulted. Your mother’s arms will shel- 
ter you, mychild!’ This exciting conversation 
threw the sufferer into a violent fever; and 
when her husband came to inquire into her ab- 
sence, he was told she was too ill to be remov- 
ed. His pénetration discovered that all was 
not right, though the prudent mother forbore 
for the present any allusion to her domestic 
troubles. He pretended great penitence and 
affection; and watched hours and hours by her 
bed side! What arguments or threats he used 
can never be known; but one day she called 
her mother to the bed side in his presence, and 
said,‘ Mother, I wronged James. He says he 
has always loved me; and I believe he meant 
to treat me well.’ The parent, struggling with 
her tears, could only say,‘I hope it was so, 
my dear child.’ A day or two after, when she 
was alone a moment with her mother, (for her 
husband seemed very unwilling to leave them 
together) she pressed her hand hard, looked 
in her face, and said,‘ O mother!’ 
She could not be persuaded to say more; but 
that one little sentence haunted her mother’s 
dreams for years after. | 


The next day she fell into ‘an unusually sweet 
slumber, during which her husband stole out 
of the room. Her mother sat watching those 
features which she had so often gazed upon 
with pride and fondness,—when the invalid 
opened her eyes with a strange expression of 
earnest tenderness, and said, ‘ Mother, I am 
sure I shall meet my cousin Edward in Hea- 
ven!’ Her mother pressed her hand and smiled 
—the lids closed ee Lily’s spirit pass- 
ed to a purer world! : 


THE SMUGGLERS’ ISLE. 


The sea-port town of Mowbray, every body 
knows, rose, flourished, and fell with the-last 
war. A faithful chronicle of its fortunes would, 
no doubt, be interesting to the curious reader; 
but the unthinking many would, I fear, prefer 
the stories of Tyre and Carthage. ‘There is 
one incident, however, in the annals of itgge- 
nith, which I cannot help imagining deserves 
a place in history; and it is therefor hereime 
under set forth with the brevity and simplicity 
which should characterize the Historie style. 
No sooner had Mowbray begun té emerge from 
the insignificance of a fishing villa@ge,and to 
assume a place among the numbeFof maritime 
towns, than it split, according to What seems 
to be a Jaw “ made and provided” misueh cases, 
into a variety of petty factions. _ man’s 


d this chemical power of attraction. 

he Montague and Capulet of Mowbray were 
two elderly men, whose waxen fortunes in- 
creased inversely with their waning vigour. 
They could remember when their native place 
was little better than a rendezvous for fishing 
craft; and when the condescension of a Medi- 
terranean bark in accepting the protection of 
its bay from a gale of wind, was matter of tri- 
umph fora month. The fortunes of the place 
were now mightily changed. ‘The fishing vil- 
lage had become a busy, bustling port, with 
rich argosies, not only from the continental 
towns, but from the West Indies, lying secure 
within her two quays, which clasped them like 
a pair of greedy arms. 


To the free trade, however, as it is called 
in contradistinction to the fair trade, Mowbray 
was beholden for a considerable portion of its 
wealth and importance—the coast being -sin- 
gularly well adapted for the running business, 
while as yet no port-blockade had been estab- 
lished. the lawless habits introdced, and 
rendered familiar in such cases, it was owing, 
that a certain wildness was exhibited in the 
character of the people; and that even in their 
most common transactions there was manifest- 
ed a portion of the reckless and adventurous 
spirit which, on a great scale, furnishes mate- 
rials for history, and on a small scale suggests 
hints for romance. The Montague of this place 
was Mr. Mortimer, and the Capulet Mr. Grove; 
the resemblance between the real and fictitious 
personages being further kept up by the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Mortimer having a son, and 
Mr. Grove a daughter. . A bitter hostility had 
existed between the families from time imme- 
morial, which—in the chronology of a mush- 
room-town like Mowbray—means somewhere 
about twenty years, and had continued unabat- 
ed up to the moment when the son and daugh- 
ter of the rival houses had attained that period 
of life when boys and girls begin to think of 
love, and their fathers and mothers of matri- 
mony. When old Mortimer cast his eyes 
around among his neighbours in search of a 
fitting match for his son, his view was always 
intercepted by a great glaring white house, 
towering aloft among its brethren of the town 
with an air of wealth and an assertion of supre- 
macy which made him sigh, as he reflected that 
it was the abode of Mr. Grove.—When old 
Grove, for a similar purpose, threw a keen and 
discriminating glance among the smoky mass 
of bricks and mortar around him, his wandering 
looks returned unconsciously to fix themselves 
upon a huge red house, looking grim and low- 
ering upon its neighbours, and by its very ab- 
sence of neatness exhibiting the careless supe- 
riority of acknowledged opulence. The old 
man groaned at the sight—for it was the dwell- 
ing of Mr. Mortimer. When Frank Mortimer, 
posting himself near the chureh door after the 
service, as was the custom of the young men 
of Mowbray, surveyed with a critical eye the 
blooming lasses of the town as they tripped 
demurely over the stones, a quick bouncing of 
his heart and a flushing of his cheek proclaim- 
ed, almost before her appearance, the approach 
of Miss Grove; and Frank sighed as he reflect- 
ed that so beautiful a creature was the daugh- 
ter of his father’s enemy. When Ellen Grove, 
on such occasions, turned the angle of the 
church-door, her proud step and swan-like mo- 
tion were broken, and her tottering walk, ris- 
ing colour, and conscious look, proclaimed tha 
she was about to pass under the eyes of th 
boldest and handsomest youth in the count 
side ;—and Ellen sighed at the thought that 
he was the son of the hated Mortimer. The 
consequence of all this sige ma be conceiv- 
ed. The two fathers, far"from being incon- 
sistent in their conduct, only yielded, as usual, 
to the attraction of interest. Under this pow- 
erful spell thefr enmity was forgotten :—they 
shook hands, exchanged visits, and finally sign- 
ed and sealed an agreement, by*which Grove 
engaged on that day twoij@ars to give his 
daughter in marriage to M@rfimer’s son, with 


mer consented to add another thousand to the 


love-fifm, in token of his good will 
and further intentions. As for the young peo- 
ple, unlike the heroes and heroines‘of romence, 


ral they entered at once, with the most filial de- 


votion, into the plans of their parents; and this 
with so much zeal and spirit, that, on the very 
day of the introduction, Mr. Grove, on enter- 
ing hastily the room to break the ice of a first 
tete-a-tete, was at once surprised and rejoiced 
to find Frank Mortimer at his daughter's feet. 
Two years, all but one month, elapsed. T'wen- 
ty-three of those true honeymoons which light 
up the paradise of love, rolled away. Frank 
Mortimer passed his nights in dreaming of bliss, 
and his days in enjoying it. The marriage 
day was fixed ; the promised-land of heart was 
visible in the distance, its heights glittering in 
the morning sun, and its bowers and breathing 
groves sparkling with eternal green. One 
morning, at this epoch, a report arose in the 
town, no one knew whence or how. It was 
whispered by one to another, with pale lips and 
faltering speech; it made the round of the 
counting houses like some watchword of terror 
and dismay, awakening an echo of alarm wher- 
ever it fell. A pause then succeedec—stil!— 
heavy—terrible; and in the evening of the same 
day this was followed by theexpected crask— 
all that the heart believed not—yet foretold! 


With heaviest sound a giant statue fell— 


the firm of Mortimer & Co. stopped payment! 
The ruin of the house, occasioned by the mis- 
conduct of their agent abroad, was sudden and 
complete; old Mortimer, who was in declining 
health at the time, died almost immediately of 
the shock ; and Frank became, in the same mo- 
ment, an orphan and a beggar. When his 
stunned and bewildered mind had somewhat 
recovered from the blow, he hastened to tle 
counting-house to open the letters of the firm, 
re which he found the following, addre: s- 
ed to himself: — 


‘Dear Sir—Beg to condole you on the me- 
lancholy occasion—but death is a debt that 
must be paid by us all. Refer you to enclosed 
copy of agreement between the late Mr. Fran- 
cis Mortimer, sen. and self, by which you will 
observe, that your marriage with my daughter 
depends upon the clause being fulfilled, which 
provides for one thousand pounds being paid 
into the joint stock by you or the said Mr. F. M., 
senior. Have no objection to sign your cer- 
tifieate ; but, as there appears to be some doubt 
of the said one thousand pounds being forth- 
coming on the twenty-third, previous to the 
as per agreement, would rather 
decline till then, and till such time after as I 
may take to come to terms with a svitable 
partner for my daughter, the favour of your 
further visits. I am,dear sir, &¢. 

Joun Grove.’ 

Young Mortimer's last hopes of a residue 
rire left after payment of the debts, were 
finally overturned; the agreement, which he 
had been accustomed to think of as if it had 
been the marriage contract, was about to ex- 
pire; and worse than all, a new suitor—unex- 
ceptionable in age, person, fortune, and cha- 
racter—made his appearance, ready to pounce 
upon the prize as soon as the strict mercantile 
honour of old Grove should permit him to give 
the signal. The very constancy of Ellen, who 
relinquished both her walking and sailing ex- 
cursions after the overture of the rival, depriy- 
ed him of every opportunity of catching a sin- 
gle beam of hope from her beautiful eyes, con- 
cealing from his view those worshipped stars 
of love, the only lights which of late had been 
visible above the m'sty horizon of his fate. One 
day, however, feeling probably the impolicy of 


shippi 
@ portion of five thousand pounds; and Morti- | tions with that contem 


her seclusion, the young lady consented te ac- 
pany her future lover on a short sail in tke 
; and escorted by him, she repaired to the 
er at an early hour in the morning, and glan- 
ced around with a flushing cheek and restless 
eye. No answering look met hers. A sailor, 
in her father’s employment, was the only boat. 
man, Mr. Wingate (the aspirant) being himself 
skilful in such matters ; and the only spectatcr 
was an old foreign-lookin seaman, one of those 
fellows who, with short bowed legs, drooping 
shoulders, contraeted eye-lids, and hands dv 
in theix pockets, may be seen all hours of the 
day and night, skulking about the quays of a 
-town. This man eyed their prepara- 
ptuous curiosity which ig 


often vouchsafed by such personages to the 


as if she would weep her heart “ine jarring small 
temained a mystery—if| atoms of society at length separated they 
e done, it was covered with deep| usually do, into two vast masses; and the ma i 
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small affair of getting a pleasure boat under way, 
but sometimes with a greater appearance of in- 
terest, he turned his face to the weather quar- 
ter, which presented, as might have been con- 
jectured from his manner, indications not strik- 
Some wants take Wingate and the boatman 
out of the way—when the disguised foreigner 
turns out to be Mortimer, who leaps into the 
little vessel, and pushes off to sea with his be- 
Joved Ellen. We must pass over the well- 
drawn scene which ensues, and only notice, 
that a storm arises and forces the fond pair to 
seek for shelter on the fearful Smugglers’ Isle. 


That night the Smugglers’ Isle presented a 


' gcene resembling a country inn, in which tra- 


vellers of every opposite character and pursuit 
are shuffled into temporary contact or collision. 
The crew of a smuggling sloop, which had 
sought refuge among the rocks, were thrown 
into consternation by a luminous appearance in 
the ruined light-house, from which the lamp 
had been banished for many years; and the 
captain and his four satellites crept silently and 
cautiously to the spot. Climbing to the bro- 
ken window, the leader could not restrain an 
exclamation of surprise as he beheld a young 
lady of extraordinary beauty, standing beside 
the fire-place, which blazed with wood appa- 
rently just torn from the walls. ‘The female 
darted into an inner chamber at the noise of 
his approach, and as the out-law jumped upon 
the floor, his men made their appearance by the 
more legitimate avenue of the door; and the 
party stood confronting for an instant, a young 
man in a sailor’s dress, who seemed ostensibly 
the sole inhabitant of the mysterious domain. 
The next moment the stranger was in the 
clutches of the ruffians, and Captain Brock 
making his way eagerly to the inner apartment ; 
when, by a sudden effort, the prisoner burst 
from his jailors, and darting upon the captain, 
seized him by the collar, and said in a low, 
stern whisper,— Brock, are you mad? you are 
about to ruin both your own fortune and mine ; 
look at me—I am Frank Mortimer.’ The 
smuggler started at the announcement, but was 
speedily able to identify the stranger with the 
only remaining representative of the once great 
firm of Mortimer & Co. He motioned his 
men to withdraw; and leading Frank to the 
fire by the button, with the familiarity produc- 
ed by an anticipated fellowship in crime, in- 
uired, ‘ But what do you want of me, Master 
rank,—and what do you mean ta do with the 
girl?? you ask,’ answered Mortimer, 
‘what is the intention of a ruined and despe- 
rate man in seeking the friendship of a bold 
smuggler! As for the girl, that was a chance 
affair; but one that will enable me to re my 
new career in brilliant style. She is the daugh- 
ter of old Grove. Ona sailing excursion this 
morning, with Mr. Wingate, her intended hus- 
band, we were driven by the storm to take 
shelter here: the boat struck upon the rocks, 
and went down,—every soul perishing but Miss 
Grove and myself. My proposal is this. Let 
us carry her off to Holland, where I know you 
are bound, and then go share and share in the 
ransom.’ The smuggler’s eyes sparkled at the 
bright suggestion, and his satisfaction evinced 
itself in a volley of oaths. ‘ Hush,’ whispered 
Mortimer; ‘ we are now upon honour with each 
other. The affair, you understand, is to be 
managed by you alone—I have nothing to- do 
with it. As soon as day breaks, I will throw the 
things I have saved from the wreck into that 
old trunk, and carry it on board of you. I ex- 
pect to find you by that time at the mouth of 
the creek, and ready for sea. Having thus 
made a prisoner of me,—prisoner you under- 
stand,—I cannot prevent you, if you have a 
mind, from coming over to the light-house and 
carrying off the lady too.’ ‘It will do!—I see 
it!—I iake it!’ ejaculated the smuggler, as 
Mortimer pushed him towards the door. ‘ Good 
night.’ ‘ Good night,’ said the latter ;—* Cap- 
tain, honour!’ ‘Oh, honour! honour !’—The 
next morning the wind had fallen considerably 
when the faint light of the dawn first streamed 
upon the black bosom of the sea. The waves, 
although still rising in wreaths of foam upon 
the rocks of the Smugglers’ Isle, rolled else- 
where along in unbroken masses, seeming to 
owe their remaining agitation more to unquiet 


recollections of the preceding day, than to the 


actual agency of the morning breeze. The 
ocean was no longer a desert; for some far and 
filmy masts might already be descried in the 
offing ; and along the crowded coast, amon 
the still lingering shadows of night, the symp- 


toms were discernible of renewed activity. The 


sinugi ling sloop was already at the mouth of the 
creek, moored to both sides by strong tackle; 
the decks were cleared, and every thing in 
proper order for getting under way atamoment’s 
notice. The crew were anxiously looking out 
for Mortimer’s appearance ; and as the increas- 
ing light disclosed every minute more and more 
of the distant coast, a darker shade was ob- 
served to lower upon the brow of Captain 
Brock. 

The expected passenger was at length seen 
toiling along the ridges of the rocks, with a 
trunk upon his shoulders, the size and apparent 
weight of which very easily «ccounted for his 
delay. On his arrival, the Captain and he 
shook hands in silence, and a significant glance 
from Mortimer directed the eyes and thoughts 
of his new friend to the lighthouse. ‘ Shall we 
stow your chest away in the hold?’ asked the 
captain. ‘There is need,’ said Mortimer, ‘we 
shall have plenty of time by and by; and the 
object now’—pointing to the far coast, where 
the craft by this time were seen stirring like 
bees—‘is to get clear out to sea without the 
loss of a moment.’ Captain Brock and two of 
his satellites hereupon sprung upon the rocks, 
and armed with nothing more than a piece of 
canvass, contrived to serve the purpose of a pa- 
lanquin in case of need, took their way to the 
ruined lighthouse. 


While they were still in sight, Mortimer 
stood gazing upon the party with an uneasy 
look; but when they had disappeared among 
the rocks, he turned with asudden and decided 
motion to the remaining man. His air express- 
ed perhaps more of hostility than he intended 
to exhibit ; for, as an idea of treachery seemed 
to enter the smuggler’s mind, a shout of warn- 
ing or for help, which perhaps no personal dan- 
ger could have extorted, rang over the deep. 
The next moment a heavy plunge in the water 
told what were his thanks for his gratuitous 
communication, and on the ridge of a broken 
wave he was conveyed to the land, and dis- 
charged most emphatically upon a ledge of the 
cliff. The shout, however, had sufficed to 
alarm the smuggling captain and his two men, 
and they were now seen rushing furiously back 
to the vessel. The catastrophe. had been 
brought on prematurely, and Mortimer per- 
ceived no means at hand more efficacious or 
expeditious than the clasp-knife he had in his 
pocket. ‘To work, therefore, he went, with 
this frail instrument, and cut, and sawed, and 
hacked for very life. Every moment the hal- 
loo of the smugglers came louder upon his ear; 
and the indistinct glance he was enabled to 
take of his enemies without raising his eyes 
from the rope, told him that they had -already 
surmounted the highest ridge of the cliff. 
This singular property of vision which the eyes 
possess, of seeing without looking, appeared 
at the time to be more a quality of the mind 
exercising its mysterious functions without the 
agency of the bodily organs: he felt their ap- 
proach without seeing it; their feet trod upon 
his heart, when as yet the sound of their steps 
was unheard. ‘To have been able to fling 
upon the work in which he was engaged his 
utmost strength—to tear with hands and teeth 
—to struggle till his sinews cracked and his 
heart was ready to burst—would have been 
comparative enjoyment. But the weak blade 
required the nicest and gentlest management, 
and whilst his whole frame trembled with ter- 
ror and impatience, his hand was obliged to 
move like that of a lady, when armed with a 
pair of scissors for the destruction of silk or 
gauze. 


The shout of the smugglers became louder 
as they approached, and their steps now grated 
harshly upon the rocks. A cold sweat broke 
over Mortimer’s forehead, as all the horrors of 
Ellen’s-situation rushed upon his mind. Well 
he knew the desperado into whose power she 
must shortly fall; well he knew, that even the 
suggestions of avarice would have been unat- 
tended to, had not a plan been formed at the 
moment in his lawless mind, for the gratifica- 
tion of a fiercer passion. He could hear the 
boards of her prison cracking with her strug- 


gles for freedom—he could even hear the con- 
vulsive catching of her breath; and amply did 
he appreciate the loftiness of spirit which re- 


g | pressed every cry of womanish terror; which 


refrained from interrupting by the very sound 
of her voice, the labours of him who she knew 
was labouring for her deliverance. The smug- 
glers were now at hand—they gained the edge 
of the clifi—they threw themselves into their 
boat, and with cries of mingled rage, blasphe- 
my, and exultation, pushed furiously towards 
the vessel. At this moment, by a heavy roll 
of the sea, a sudden strain was given to the 
nearly severed rope, which broke with.a loud 
report, and the sloop drifted a few yards, and 
swung by the remaining cable. Mortimer’s 
eyes were lighted up with a momentary gleam 
of hope ; but when he saw that the weight and 
pitching of the vessel had no effect upon the 
single rope by which she was now held, and 
whgn he knew that a few strokes of their oars 
wefe sufficient to bring the smugglers along- 
side, it gave way to absolute Sampait. The 
lurch, however, had had the effect of splitting 
the chest in which Ellen was confined, against 
a bulk. The next instant she stood before 
Mortimer; and as the boat of the assailants 
rattled against the ship’s side, and a wild huzza 
burst from the crew, she snatched the knife 
from his hand and replaced it with a handspike. 
Mortimer was now in his element. Brock first 
appeared upon the gunwale, and was received 
with a tremendous blow, which laid him spraw]- 
ing in the bottom of the boat. His comrades 
met successively with the same salutation; and 
as Eilen worked at the rope with more skill and 
ingenuity than her lover, it might have seemed 
that the fate of the action was at least doubtful. 
The smugglers, however, used to hard knocks, 
were nosooner down than upagain; Mortimer’s 
arm grew weaker at every blow; and at length, 
quite spent with fatigue, be lost his balance 
and nearly fell overboard. A hoarse roar of 
exultation rose from the boat’s crew as they 
extended their hands to drag him into the boat; 
and although their triumph was deferred by a 
lofty wave rising between, when it subsided, 
the two vessels came together with a crash, 
which threatened to prove fatal to the weaker. 
A shrill scream from Ellen startled the com- 
batants on both sides. It was a scream of joy; 
for, at that moment, the rope burst with a noise 
like the report of a musket, and the sloop drifted 
to leeward.—The smugglers’ boat had receiv- 
ed so much injury in the collision, that instead 
of being able to pursue, they had much difficulty 
in gaining the rocks before she filled and went 
down. It is a matter of dispute among histo- 
rians, Whether old Grove would, in any case, 
have refused to sanction the union of the lovers, 
after the foregoing adventure. His magnani- 
mity, however, was not put to the trial; for 


Mortimer obtained an advance on the same]. 


evening (the 23d) of one thousand pounds, on 
his share of the revenue prize. The bond was 
thus implemented in allits parts; and Mortimer 
and Ellen entered forthwith into partnership 
as husband and wife, and became one of the 
first houses in Mowbray in the great business 
of matrimony. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


THE PROPERTY OF WOMAN. 


As to women themselves, the operation of 
the law is so far clandestine, lovers rarely en- 
lightening their mistresses on this subject, that 
few know that by marriage, all their property, 
except house and field, is transferred by the 
law of the land, absolutely to the husband, that 
the gifts of the fond father, the earning of the 
wife, belong to him, all the income of a wo- 
man’s real estate, all that accrues to her, before 
or after marriage, is his; not merely a posses- 
sion common to both, but exclusively his; liable 
to be seized by his creditors, his to sell, to be- 
queath, to give to a Hindoo, or a Hottentot, if 
hhesso please; that a married woman, so far 
from denominating, with truth, hers, even the 
furniture her father gave her, cannot according 
to law, apply to it, the term our; she must ask 

ve and means, however wealthy she may 
have been, to bestow an alms, or a gift. By 
law, the affluence of the richest married heiress, 
dwindles into 1 mere claim for necessaries. 
An honest courtship, congruous to the law, 
should begin with a lesson of philosophy. 
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‘* What riches give us, let us now inguire, 
Meat, _ clothes; what more?’ meat, clothes 
and fire, 
Is this too little? would you more than live?” 
This would be no more than a suitable pre- 

paration for the legalized ditty of Robin Hood, 
** What’s yours “ll be mine, 
What’s mine’s my own.” 


The property taken from the wife, may go 


into the hands of a kind and provident hus- — 


band, or fall into the possession of an. idiot, a 
tyrant, a miser, or a spendthrift; it may pamper 
a mistress, or be staked at a gamin tables 
be dissipated. by the intemperate, or take to it- 
self the wings of a desperate speculation ; it 
may pay not only the debts of the husband, 
contracted on the credit of it, but the debts of 
others, for which, in a moment of credulity, or 
vanity, he may have been bound. The “meat, 
clothes and fire,” are very uncertain. If not 
exhausted by any of these means, it may go to 
heirs, (the wife is not the legal heir of the for- 
tune she carries into her husband’s hands,) by 
no means the object of choice, to her from whom 
the law has wrested it, to the unallied, to the 
unkind, to the injurious. * * 


What a long list would the discerning Diable ~ 


Boiteux make out of the splenetic, nervous, 
broken-hearted wives, rendered so by the ope- 
ration of this law! How many quiet and hap- 
py faces has it darkened with discontent, or 
withered prematurely with repining! Under 
this antiquated law how many amiable women 
have become the prey of Beverleys !—How 
many exchanged the ease and dignity of inde- 
pendence, for the perpetual irritation of embar- 
rassed circumstances, or even the mortifying 
condition of hopeless debt! How often has the 
selfish or thoughtless husband squandered, what 
the affectionate father straitened himself to 
give! How frequently has the scanty pittance, 
amassed by minute savings, fruits of the last- 
ing hand and eye of the school mistress, the 
seamstress, or the female domestic, been aban- 
doned by this law, to the swift expenditure of 
the idler and the profligate! The rich heiress 
become poor is more pitied than these, but pro- 
perty, like the sybilline verse, increases in value 
as it diminishes in quantity. How many in- 
beritances has this law transferred to strange 
blood? Under its operation who has not seen 
one decayed, paternal threshold pass to strange 
feet? Trees planted by the hand of provident 
consanguinity shed their fruit into the laps of 
strangers? How many children has it robbed 
of the education and training, to which their 
mother’s fortune entitle them? How often 
does the dear earned substance of an anxious 
and laborious life, instead of ministering com- 
fort or ease to the beloved daughter, tend only 
to a painful disappointment, which 

‘* Stamps wrinkles in her brow of youth, 

With cadent tears, frets channels in her cheeks.” 
How often does it operate only to unfit her for 
the indigence into which the husband will 
plunge her!—Am. Month. Mag. 


THE PASSING TIME.—sy n. P. wituts, 


It is a melancholy task to reckon with the 
departed year. To trace back the vurious 
threads of affection through its many coloured 
woof, and knot anew its broken places—to 
number the missing objects of interest, the 
dead and the neglected—to sum up the broken 
resolutions, the deferred hopes, the dissolved 
phantoms of anticipation, and the many wan- 
derings from the leading-star of duty—this is 
indeed a melancholy task, but, withal, we 
think a profitable, and, it may sometimes be, a 
leasant and a soothing one. 
in what short courses the objects of this world 
move. They are like arrows feebly shot. A 
year—a brief year, is full of things dwindled 
and finished and forgotten. Nothing keeps 
evenly on. What is there in the running ca- 
lendar of the year that has departed, which 
has kept its place and its magnitude? Here 
and there an aspirant for fame still stretches 
after his eluding shadow—here and there an 
enthusiast still clings to his golden dream— 
here and there (and alas! how rarely) a friend 
keeps his truth, and a lover his fervour—but 
how many more, that were as ambitious, as 
enthusiastic, as loving as these, when this year 
began, are now sluggish and cold and false? 


You may keep a record of life, and as surely 


It is wonderful » 
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SSS 
as it is human, it will be a fragmented and dis- 
jointed history, crowded with unaccountable- 
ness and change. ‘There is nothing constant. 
The links of life are forever breaking, but we 
rush on still. A fellow traveller drops from 
our side into the grave—a guiding star of hope 
vanishes from the sky—a creature of our affec- 
tions, a child or an idol, is snatched from us— 

rhaps nothing with which we began the race 
is left to us, and yet we do not halt. ‘“On- 
ward—still onward” is the eternal cry, and as 
the past recedes, the broken ties are forgotten, 
and the present and future occupy us alone. 

There are bright chapters in the past, how- 
ever. If our lot is capricious and broken, it is 
also new and various. One friend has grown 
cool, but we have won another. One chance 
was less fortunate than we expected, but an- 
other was better. We have encountered one 
man’s prejudices, but, in so doing, we have un- 
expectedly flattered the partialities of his neigh- 
bour. We have neglected a recorded duty, 
but a deed of charity done upon impulse has 
brought up the balance. In an equal temper 
of mind, memory, to a man of ordinary good- 
ness of heart, is pleasant company. A careless 
rhymer, whose heart is better than his head, 
says 
**In Memory’s land waves never a flower, 

There never a summer breeze blows, 

But some long cherished thought of joy or grief 

Starts up from its solemn repose, 

And forms are living and visible there 
Which vanished long since from our earthly sphere. 
I would not escape from Memory’s land 
For all the eye can view; 
For there’s dearer dust in Memory’s land 
Than the ore of rich Peru, 
I clasp the fetter by Memory twined 
The wanderer’s heart and soul to bind.” 

It was a good thought suggested by an in- 
genious friend of ours, to make one’s will an- 
nually, and remember all whom we love in it 
in the degree of their deservings. We have 
acted upon the hint since, and truly it is keep- 
ing a calendar of one’s life. We have little to 
bequeath, indeed—a manuscript or two, some 
half dozen pictures, and a score or two of much 
thumbed and choice authors—but, slight as 
these poor mementos are, it is pleasant to rate 
their difference, and write against them the 
names of our friends, as we should wish them 
left if we knew we were presently to die. It 


- would be a satisfying thought in sickness that 


our friends would have a memorial to suggest 
us when we are gone—that they would know 
we wished to be remembered by them, and re- 
membered them among the first. And it is 
pleasant too, while alive, to change the order 
of appropriation with the ever varying eviden- 
ces of affection. It is a relief to vexation and 
mortified pride to erase the name of one un- 
worthy or false, and it is delightful as another 
gets nearer to your heart, with the gradual and 
sure test of intimacy, to prefer him in your se- 
cret register. If we should live to be old, we 
doubt not it will be a pleasant thing to look 
over these little testaments. It is difficult, now, 
with their kind offices and pleasant faces ever 
ubout us, to realize the changes of feeling be- 
tween the first and the last—more difficult still 
to imagine, against any of those familiar names, 
the significant asterisk which marks the dead 
—yet if the common instances of human truth, 
and the still more desperate chances of human 
life, continue—it is melancholy to think what 
a miracle it would be if even half this list, brief 
and youthful as it is, should be, twenty years 
hence, living and unchanged. 

The festivities of this part of the year always 
seemed to us mistimed and revolting. We 
know not what colour the reflections of others 
take, but to us it is simply the feeling of escape 
—the released breath of fear after a period of 
suspense and danger. Accident, misery, death, 
have been about us in their invisible shapes, 
and while one is tortured with pain,and another 
reduced to wretchedness, and another struck 
into the grave beside us, we, we know not why 
or how, are still living and prosperous. It is 
next to a miracle that we are so. We have 
been on the edge of chasms continually. Our 
feet have tottered, our bosoms have been graz- 
ed by the thick shafts of disease—had our eyes 
been spirit-keen we should have been dumb 
with fear at our peril. Ifevery tent sunbeam 
«were a deadly arrow—if the earth were full 
of invisible abysses—if poisons weresown thick- 


~ 
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ly in the air, life would hardly be more insecure. 
We can stand upon our thresholds and see it. 
The vigorous are stricken down by an invisible 
hand—the active and busy suddenly disappear 
—death is caught in the breath of the night 
wind, in the dropping of the dew. There is no 
place or moment in which that horrible phan- 
tom is not gliding among us. It is natural at 
each period of escape to rejoice fervently and 
from the heart; but we know not, if others look 
upon Death with the same impressible horror 
that we do, how their joy can be so thought- 
lessly trifling. It seems to us, matter for deep, 
and almost fearful congratulation. It should 
be expressed in religious places and with the 
solemn voice of worship; and when the period 
has thus been marked, it should be speedily 
forgotten, lest its cloud become depressing. 
We are advocates for all the gayety that the 
spirits will bear. We would reserve no par- 
ticle of the treasure of happiness. The world 
is dull enough at the best. But do not mistake 
its temper. Do not press into the service of 
ay pleasure the thrilling solemnities of life. 
e think anything which reminds us of death, 
solemn; any time, when our escape from it is 
thrust irresistibly upon the mind, and such, or 
we are peculiar in our opinion, is the season of 
the New-Year. It should be occupied by se- 
rious thoughts. It is the time to reckon with 
one’s heart—to renew and form resolutions— 
to forgive and reconcile, and redeem. It is 
anything but a time for merriment. 


AMERICAN FEMALES. 

Mr, Levasseur has testified liberally in favor 
ofthe American Ladies---their virtue, constancy, 
and amiable deportment. Even Captain Hall 
was forced to acknowledge that they were 
moral and well-behaved to a degree which ab- 
solutely displeased him. He would have them 
imitate the fashionable weaknesses of some of 
the nobility of England; such as all sorts of 
licentiousness, ending in an elopement with 
some fool of quality. But the most gratify- 
ing testimonial in favour of American females 
we have ever seen, is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph, taken from a small volume re- 
cently published, entitled ‘*Hints to my Coun- 
trymen.” The importance of the facts it de- 
tails is enhanced by knowing that that class of 
females, those employed in factories, are more 
liable to be led astray than those who figure in 
more exalted circles. 

“In 1825, there was about four hundred girls 
employed in the factory at Waltham, in Massa- 
chusetts. These girls are generally the daugh- 
ters of farmers in the neighbouring country; 
they earn more money in the cotton mills, than 
they could elsewhere. Many marry; when this 
takes place they leave the establishment. When 
the business commenced at Waltham, the girls 
were made to understand, that the slightest 
suspicion entertained of the regularity of their 
conduct, would be the ground of their dismissal, 
and that public opinion in the society, must 
constitute its law. ‘That if a female was found 
in company with a manat an unseasonable hour, 
she would be discharged without further in- 
quiry or proof. Upon one occasion a girl fell 
under suspicion from having violated this rule: 
her companions instituted a complaint against 
her: she came to the superintendent with tears 
in her eyes, averring her innocence: he told 
her he was sorry for her case, if Such was the 
fact, but that there was no help for it. Down 
to the time mentioned in 1825, in a society of 
four hundred girls, but a single case of gross 
misconduct ever came to the knowledge of the 
institution. Surely, without vain boasting, our 
country may be proud of a fact like this. We 
cannot but deplore the existence of vice any 
where, and more especially in a country so in- 
teresting as England, and when we mention 
the notorious profligacy of the females in the 
manufacturing establishments in Manchester, 
it is but to warn our countrymen of the neces- 
sity of moral and intellectual cultivation, and 
to teach them that the final and certain pros- 


perity of all institutions, will be found to have 
no other basis.” 


At a certain age, experience removes the 
bandage which has hitherto prevented us from 
seeing reality. This is done by de : the 
illusion does not vanish all at once, BEE grows 
weaker, and at length wholly disappears. F'a- 
tigued by a vain chase after 00d a tor- 
tuous paths, strewed with both thorns and flow- 


ers, along which the impulse of example and 
the fever of the passions hurry our steps, we 
pause ; and soon we recal to our recollection a 
straight and even path, not before tried, that 
of repose ; we seek it, find it, follow it, and at- 
tain our object. Such is the usual progress of 
human life; and the habit of achieving great 
thi does not make us cease to be men.— 
L. J. de Bourbon Conde. 


CHANGE.—We must ail obey the great law 
of change. It is the most powerful law of na- 
ture, and the means, perhaps, of its conserva- 
tion. All we can do, and that human wisdom 
can do, is to provide that the change shall pro- 
ceed by insensible degrees. This has all the 
benefits which may be in change, without any 
of the inconveniences of mutation.—Burke. 

It is exceedingly common for men to contract 
their love to their country into an attachment 
to their petty subdivision; and they sometimes 
even Cling to their provincial abuses, as if they 
were franchises, and local privileges.—Burke. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


Extracts from late English papers. 


Iron Steam Boat.—It has been found by experi- 
ment on the Forth and Clyde Canal, that an iron 
boat, from comparative lightness, is more easily 
dragged than a wooden one, in the ratio of seven to 
four. A horse will draw seventy tons in the iron 
boat, when he is unable for more than forty in an 
ordinary gabbart. In consequence of this result, an 
iron steam boat has been constructed for the Clyde, 
and will be finished ina few weeks. With equal 
horse power, in ap eres to her tonnage, she is 
expected to run much faster than the wooden ves- 
sels. 

QUEEN-SQUARE.—WVovel case of Child-dropping. 
—A barber, who resides near Rochester-row, was 
charged with causing two children to become charge- 
able to the parish. The barber, it appeared, had a 
notice posted in his window, “ Children taken in to 
nurse by the day.”” On Monday a female called at 
his shop, and said she wished her two children, one 
eighteen months, and the other four years of age, to 
be boarded and lodged for the day. ‘They were ac- 
cepted, but the woman never called for them after- 
wards, and the barber was compelled to call upon the 
parish to support them. 

The barber was unable to afford the children the 
least relief, for gentlemen now a days were in the 
habit of being B sue only once a week, instead of 
every day, and the cold weather was not favourable 
to the growth of beards. 

The Magistrate said the parish must support the 
children, apd advised the barber to remove the bill 
from his window. 

A morning paper adverting to the reception of Don 
Miguel’s envoy by President Jackson, thinks fit to 
anticipate the most brilliant advantages to the Ame- 
rican trade, from this early recognition.—‘‘Ere the 
lapse of many weeks,” it is said, ‘*the Tagus will be 
crowded with American shipping, their manufactures 
superseding our’s, and closing that great and impor- 
tant vent for British goods.” Our Ministers would 
indeed be unpardonable, if any omission on their 
part were calculated to give an advantage to our mer- 
cantile rivals in the ports of our ancient ally; but 
what dread can there be of competition from a coun- 
try which cannot secure the supply of its own mar- 
ket to its manufacturers without loading our goods 
with an import duty of 30 per cent. and upwards?— 
What talisman does President Jackson possess for 
rendering the cotton fabrics of New England more 
attractive as a purchase on the banks of the Tagus, 
than on those of the Delaware or Susquehanna?— 
Have the citizens of the United States either the in- 
clination or the power to purchase as largely as our 
country, the wines or the fruits of Port > Till 
these points have been resolved in the affirmative, 
our merchants and manufacturers may rest secure in 
the possession of their trade to Portugal, and may 
consider the sales of the Americans in the Tagus as 
confined to flour, rice, tobacco, and salt fish, not- 
withstanding the profound politics of their President, 
and the eloquent effusions of their advocate in Lon- 
don.—Lon. Cour. Dec. 12. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Robert Laxton, butcher, 
of Cambridge, for a wager of about £10 backed a 
galloway, about 14 hands high, his property, to trot 
12 miles in an hour. The animal was ridden by the 
owner, six miles out and six in, on the Huntingdon 
road, and although carrying sixteen stone, appeared 
to accomplish the feat with ease, within two minutes 
and a half of the given time. 

Death or aA Miser.—Mr. Saxton, newspaper- 
vender, of Evangelist court, Ludgate-hill, died in 
Clerkenwell workhouse on Tuesday, where he had 
been removed the night previous, having been found 
on the steps of a door in a dying state. His wretehed 
appearance excited great sympathy. He was a man 
of the most niggardly habits, ayd his iHness is be- 
lieved to have been uced by a want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life. On the anniversaries of the 


newsmen’s feast he would devour whatever care | 


within his reach most voraciously, and to an excess. 


= 


| To avoid the expense of fuel, he habitually frequent- 


ed a coffee-shop in winter, where he remained all his 
leisure of the day. His room was covered with 
filth and dirt, as if it had never been cleaned durin 
the time he had occupied it. Several Bank of Eng- 
land notes were discovered in a box; deeds and leases 
of houses were also found, together with a book cor- 
taining a sum of his property in the Bank, 
Savings’ Bank, &c. Altogether his property amounts 
to £1,000 a year. 

Richard Lander, the faithful attendant of the late 
lamented Captain Clapperton, during his last African 
expedition, has been ever since his return sedulously 
engaged in preparing for the press, an account of his 
own wanderings and personal adventures in that in- 
hospitable clime, which are reported to be of a very 
novel description, With what intensity the spirit of 
enterprise and travel animates the heart of this youn 
man, may be conceived from the fact that, though. 
he was the only survivor of the expedition under 
Captain Clapperton, he has just undertaken a com- 
mission from the Government to proceed again to 
the same mysterious and perilous region, on a mis- 
sion to explore the course of the Niger. 

A few days ago a young woman named Harriet 
Alderson, of Sicklesmere, Suffolk, was crossing 
some pasture ground on her return from Rougham, 
when she observed a furious bull making his way 
towards her. In great fear, she took rapidly to 
flight, but unhappily the alarm produced so power- 
fal an affect on her mind that she became delirious, 
and died on Saturday morning last.— Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

Loncrvity.—There is now livin 
Church-lane, Halifax, a pensioner, of the name of 
John Logan, 103 years of age, enjoying a good state 
of health. ‘This old veteran during his apprentice- 
ship, was impressed and sent on board a man-of-war, 
‘where he served some time, and then enlisted for a 
soldier, and has served in different regiments, in the 
reigns of their late Majesties, George the Second 
ae Third, for nearly 50 years. He was discharged 
33 years ago a drum-major, with a pension of about 
14s. a week, which keeps him and his wife comfort- 
ably in their old age. He has been married twice; 
his first wife having had by him eight children, all! 
girls; and his present wife has had no less than 24 
children by him, 12 girls and 12 boys, making inthe 
whole 32 children! 

The carpenters at the Adelphi are beginning to 
tremble for their situations. The Elephant observed 
some nails loosened on the stage a few mornings ago, 
when she quietly seized a hammer, and very delibe. 
rately proceeded to fasten them. This is a positive 
fact; and, we think, evinces her extraordinary sagaci- 
ty more clearly than her feats on the stage. 

[ Sunday Times. 

There is now in the possession of a gentleman.at 
Manchester an old Bible, in good condition, which 
contains about 1,000 Engravings and 
maps of all the ancient places mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, as also the Apocrypha, and the Psalms of Da- 
vid in metre. This Bible formerly belonged to the 
a of John Wesley. It also belonged to his 
ather. It was in the house when it was on fire, but 
was saved from the conquering element, and handed 
down to the ‘present possessor as a valuable relic. 

Censvus.—A Paris paper of Sunday last, contains 
a curious calculation of the revenue of the popula- 
tion of France, divided into classes. The total 
amount is assumed to be 6,396,789,000 francs, and 
the number of the population 32,252,000, giving 
198 francs 33 ets. per head per annum, or 54 cen- 
times and 6-10ths per day. This population is di- 
vided into ten classes; the first of which, consisting 
of 152,000 persons, receives 608,000,000, or an 
average of 10 francs 96 cents per day: and the table 
goes on gradually diminishing to the 9th class, con- 
sisting of 3,500,000 persons, who are said to receive 
700,000,000, or an average of 55 cents each per day. 
The 10th, 11th, and 12th classes are put at 22,500,000, 
of which the first have, on an average, 41 cents per 
day; the second 33 cents; and the third 25 cents; so 
that 7,500,000 have only two-pence-halfpenny per 
day English to subsist upon. This calculation, al- 
though peeey in some degree imaginative, shows 
a frightful extent of human misery.—Léterary Ga- 
zette. 

Yesterday a young man, of respectable appearance, 
who keeps a hairdresser’s under- 
went an examination in Worship street, on a cl 
of having attempted to murder his wife, by hanging 
her. The outrage was alleged to have been com- 
mitted on Sunday evening, but the death of the 
woman was said to have been prevented by the acci- 
dental giving way of a hook to which she had actu- 
ally been suspended. The husband protested that 
what he had done was merely ‘in joke.” From 
the wife’s statement, it appeared that she was going 
up stairs to the bed room, when a clothes basket 
hanging over the stairs dropped down, and as she 
stooped a rope came suddenly round her neck; that 
she fell over the stairs, and was suspended. The 
poor woman ig her evidence with great reluctance. 
She admitted, however, in answer to questions by 
the magistrates, that during the time she was hang- 
ing, her husband came and pulled her by the legs; 
and also, that he had on some previous day acknow- 
ledged to her that ‘* he did not like her, and could 
not tell how it was.”” The prisoner was remanded, 


at No. 11, 


EDITORS. 


We must confess our unqualified disappro- 
bation of the avidity with which such numbers 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


of respectable young men run into the vorte. 
of editing and publishing newspapers.’ It is 
not once in fifty times, that those who at t 


to wield the editorial quill are qualified for the | 


task, however they may have been flattered by 
the praises of partial friends for an occasional 


short essay. Aman shall be possessed of good 
Jearning, have good taste, and even good judg- 
ment; be a chaste writer, and pass very well 
in general society, yet when he takes up the 

n to instruct or amuse newspaper readers, 
and attempts to write as it were ine, 
or in other words, is compelled to have his copy 
ready by certain days, and even hours, he finds 
himself at every period of throwing off bis sheet 
to the public, guilty of some act of indiscretion 
or omission, and wonders how it is that his pa- 
per is not liked as well as others of established 
reputation. He sets out with the expectation 
that all classes will be pleased with his paper, 
for his friends have told him he has taste, 


and he finishes by being mortified and provoked | 


to see his acquaintances, and the very people 
whom he calculated to run most eagerly in the 
race of his subscribers, continue to patronise 
the very stupid papers he was confident of 
eclipsing. ‘I'he end of his career finds him 
wiser than the commencement, but alas! his 

kets are empty, and the unlucky discovery 

made that it is only the successful editor 
who is courted‘and talked about, while the un- 
successful, however industrious, is only on a 
footing with, if not below, other newspaper 
readers. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
AMERICAN SCENERY. 
It is no wild, and fitful dream 
- That comes on faney’s airy wing— 
It is no half remember’d thing, 
No idle tale of life I sing, 
But ’tis a better theme; 
And in my life’s responsive tone 
My country’s praise is heard alone : 
For happy day-dreams revel now 
In gladden’d throng among these bowers 
That glow as bright as morning hours, 
Fer night had mantled Eden’s flowers, 
Or sat on Ocean’s brow. ‘ 


To tell thy glory would be vain, 

For happy clime, fame speaks of thee; 
I then Will breathe a softer strain 

And sing of Poesy:— 

For all that meets the wilder’d eye 
Seems gilded with a beautcous dye: 
For all thy boundless solitudes, 

Dear land, bloom like some garden bright 
With golden tints of morning light, ) 
’ When young thoughts play in wild delight, 

When fancy fondly broods. 


Around these desert wilds a hue 

Of changeless beauty seems to play— 
Soft as the heavenly tints of blue, 
Wild as the setting ray: 

‘Their only music is the roar 

Of streams that love the pebbly shore, 
Or evening winds that float along, 
And wildly moan their lullaby— 

As if to still their own soft sigh, 
That sweetly blends its melody 
With some lone cuckoo’s song. 


Can we then find no pleasure here? 
Or can the eye no beauty meet? 
In solitudes so wild and drear 
is there then nothing sweet? 
In trackless shades and wilderness 

Are earth’s enjoyments render’d less 
Ah no! methinks to sit alone 
And view the lightning’s flash at even, 
Blazoning on the skirts of Heaven, 
On snowy clouds by zephyrs driven, 
A pleasure seldom known. . 
My Country these are all thy own! 
Thy fields when deck’d in garb of n, 
Thy wild flowers when in beauty blown, 
Do bend with dew-drops sheen, ~_. 
Remind me of some hallow’d glade, 
That’s low, and lovely, and arrayed 
Like Eden’s garden, or like bowers 
When artless day-dreams love to play, 
_— foliage clad in spring’s array 

one is warmed by summer’s ray 

Freshen’d by summer’s showers. 


Is it a pleasant thing to hear 

The noise of waters? or to view 

The skies when no dark elouds appear 
shade its fields of blue? . 

If so I’d call my native land 

Home of the beautiful, and grand: 

For its glad waves that roll so free _ 

Gleam bright as_ star's reflected there 

And murmur on as calm and clear 

As the soft smiles of Heaven that wear, 

A sweet serenity, 


And then again at dawn of day, sit 
How beauteous art thou! 
Thy shades of ling’ring twilight seem 
Like tints of glory in a fairy dream;— 
Like setting sun when its last ray, 
- Will in expiring beauty play 
ere in thy dales warblers 
welcome tay satin song; 
y scenes of noon-day too appear 
As bright as skies of ital : fe 
nd love one to 
Must make thee doubly dear. 


And then at eve the loving heads 
to hush the -wing’d birds 

That carol mid the Pilea 

And winds that how] through desert caves 
. Are Jull’d in calm—and Ocean’s waves - 

In night’s deep stillness float:— 

And then at last when day is done, 

Some bird of night will perch upon 

The mountain brow, to warble on 

And wind its farewell note. 


And then upon the dimpled lake 
Where Heaven’s own varied beauty lies, 
When lonely night-winds come to make 
Their sweet-toned symphonies, 

How floats the gladden’d fancy on 

To dream of time, and seasons gone; 
And form its rainbow visions where 
The forest bird was once so free, 

And wigwam blaze was wont to be, 
And dark-ey’d fawn slept fearlessly 
Within its sedgy lair. 

For then the thrilling war-whoop rung 
When morning’s sun with glorious blaze, 
Gave golden birth to other days; 
Or when the folds of evening hung 
With beauteous wreaths of light among 
Those wild,-and blooming braes; 

And then came dusky warrior too 

To mutter forth his orison, 

And then the little moor’d canoe 

Like fairy barque was dancing on. 

But these are past, and faraway 
The poor red-man is wand’ring now, 
And lost, and lone o’er mountain brow, 
The Eagle-bird is hoverin 

To guard its young, and gild its way 
With morning’s first born ray; 

Aad now along the craggy shore 

No echo comes from dipping oar, 

And summer’s wind is making there 

Its music with so wild a tone 

It seems as if it came to moan 

The wreck of things that were. 


But thou art changeless still, dear land! 
‘Time comes, and yet its cold blights cull 
Nought from the hue that mantles thee 
In glory—for thou seems’t to be 

Eternal as the Parent hand 

‘That made thee beautiful: 

Aud though life’s many night-times come, 
Yet still thou art the same bright home, 
And though the dark’ning storm may fill 
Thy lovely bowers with angry roar, _ 
Thou reck’st it not, for when ’tis o’er 
Thy smile is lovelier still. . 


i yon swelling hills—how glows 

The morning’s sun, as if some ray 

Would linger there ere yet it goes 

Upon its heaven-ward way, 
And through each wild and whispering grove 
The purple hues of twilight moan 7 
In shadows soft, and dim; | 

And little birds in forest shades 

Are pouring forth their serenades 

As sweet as seraph’s hymn. 


Far—far away the waters dash ; 
Their many gold-wreath’d waves in play 
As if to woo the lingering flash 

‘That gleanis from parting day. 
And gilded clouds in garments om 
Are floating through their fields of light 
Like things that come to bless; _ 

And lo! how soft and glorious too 
Does setting sun come blushing through 
Yon bowers so sheen with evening dew, 
So robed in violet dress. 


And then, Good Father—then how free 
And fervent should the spirit rise . 

To Heaven, and breathe its thanks to Thee 

For such a perfect: Paradise, 

For it was ‘Thy mysterious skill 

That made the little = rill, 

Send such sweet music from its way— 

And it was Thy great hand that gave 

These bower$ their robes of light, 

And fill’d these flowers with rich perfume, 

And deck’d them o’er with magic bloom 

To make earth smile more brig 


Washington College, Hartford, ( Coun.) 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | 
MY ACQUAINTANCE—BANCROFT. 
The multiplicity of characters who figure 


on the stage of human life are so various, 


and placing it before the public without the 
name, it would at first seem impossible to 
detect the original. But as in the human 
countenance there cannot be found two of 
exactly similar expression, so there is always 
something strikingly characteristic of indi- 
viduals, by which their portraits may be de- 
tected. This characteristic in some, how- 


lever, is so trivial, that it requires a nice 
jeye, and a close examination, to be certain 


of the identity; whereas, the characteristics 
in others, are so palpable and prominent, 
that the veriest glance will at once decide 
who sat for the picture! 


Of such a description, I fear, is the subject 
of the present notice. There is a trite old 
adage, which says, “ modesty and merit al- 


propriety, might run, “impudence and ig- 
norance aresworn companions.” Of a verity 
the latter is appropriate in reference to my 
acquaintance! He is a literary pretender 
and a mercenary knave, and we shall call 
him Bancroft. Well, then, in the first place, 
Bancroft came to this country an emigrant 
and an adventurer, poor in pocket, and mer- 
cenary in soul! He took up his residence in 
the western country, passing himself off for 
a physician, among the then untutored in- 
habitants of that region. Finding this 
stratagem finally detected however, he col- 


|lected as much funds as possible, by extor- 
tion, from his patients, and wandered east- 


ward. Hethere gave himself out as an au- 
thor, and by various stratagems, continued 
to have himself and his literary productions 
noticed with clemency, but not with favour. 
Finding, however, there was too much in- 
telligence in that part of the world, to have 
his literary productions appreciated as he 
desired, he forsook in a great measure his 
ambition to become a novelist, and is now 


} engaged in another kind of business. For 


money, he would sacrifice his soul, his 
friends, and his character. It is the object 
of all his exertions—it is the aliment of his 


-|thoughts. His dreams by day are of mam- 


mon, and his visions by night are of the 
same idol. His whole life is one continued 
system of stratagem, practised alike upon 
friend and foe, for the acquisition of this 
one object. Such a man cannot be other 
than a villain—‘ black of heart, and apos- 
tate from principle.” Such a man cannot 
be other than a contagion inflicted upon 


society, and the sooner the appalling black- 


ness of his character is made known, the 
better. We might descend to particulars, 
and point out well known facts, that would 


|at once render the hideousness of that cha- 


racter apparent—facts that would startle 
with astonishment the honourable and vir- 
tuous reader, that such an abomination 
should exist among the children of men, 
But we forbear, simply that we know the 
original will detect this portrait, and that 
it may be a warning that his vices are not 
altogether unknown. Let him read this 
sketch attentively, and tremble! Let him 
fall upon his knees, and pray to God to blot 
out.the record of his sins, ere his soul is 


are"M@t bigots in matters of religion, but 
upon this subject we do not jest. 
‘There must be, either in this world or the 


next, reteibution for such sins, the commis- 
sion of Which, we have charged upon the 


{ that in taking the portrait of an individual, 


head of Bancroft. Bitter in his animosity, 


ways go together;” another, with equal 


swallowed up in the gulf of perdition. We} 


and undying in his revenge—he has perse- 
cuted more than one human being until 
beyond the valley of the shadow of death. 
Perhaps there is not an individual in New 
York, who is more despised for his egotism, 
and selfishness, or more loathed for his cold 
hearted actions. And yet, in matters of 
vanity, he is credulous as a fool, and be- 


lieves all that is uttered in mockery of his 


His person well consorts with the princi- 
ples of his heart. Both are hideous! Let 
him read this sketch, and ask his conscience 
if it is not true. Certainly the colours are 
not laid on with a partial hand, but the pic- 
ture, nevertheless, is no caricature. ‘‘ Truth 
guides the pencil of the artist.” . 


New York, Dec. 24, 1829. Leo. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE FADED GIRL: 

I knew Anna Delancy in her early child- 
hood. She wasa lovely little being—play- 
ful as a fawn, bounding as an antelope. I 
parted from her for a few years; and when 
I returned, she wasa blossoming beauty of 
sixteen summers—a flirt in the fullest sense 
of the phrase, and surrounded by many ad- 
mirers. Her slight frame had rounded to 
perfect grace—a deeper fire lit the bril- 
liance of her eye, and a stronger glow 
played flitfully upon her cheek. Her in- 
tellect also, had wonderfully developed. 
She was even in her childhood esteemed 
precocious in mind, and smart beyond her 
years; but I thought it impossible that so 
few summers could effect the revolution in 
the person and manners of Anna, the fruits 
of which I now witnessed. 

It was just at twilight, in August, when 
I visited her father’s house, after my. long 
absence. I inquired for her brother, who 
was my friend; and, being shown into the 
parlour, was recognised and welcomed 
home by Anna. At first, unconscious that 
the being before me, could be her. whose 


girlish lip I had so often pressed in innocent » 


hilarity—I was formal and distantly polite ; 
but the moment she was fully recognised, 
I again touched her forehead with my lips, 
and pressed her slight hand with the true 
warmth of friendship. The evening gra- 
dually stole on, and with the passage of 
the flying hours several young gentlemen 
dropped in, evidently for the purpose of 
enjoying the society of Anna. Volatile 
and witty, she was polite and entertaining 
with all, and gave an interest and zest to 
her conversation beyond what might be ex- 
pected from her years. She freely discussed 
the merits of all the new works of note, and 
expatiated with much discernment on the 
general features of the times. Of me she 
inquired into the particulars of my travels, 
and endeavoured by every method, to add 
to the stock of information she already pos- 
sessed. 

The night waned apace, and I returned 
to my residence, reflecting on the change 
which a few years sometimes effects. I also 
mused of the creature who had so suddenly 
started into womanhood, bright and beauti- 
ful. Visions of love.and of happiness floated 
through my imagination, and I fell into ely- 
sium dreams. The past came back to me— 
again I saw Anna Delancy in her innocent 
girlhood, throwing her little arms around 
my neck, and holding up her guileless lips 


that I might kiss them, Then, the scene sud- 
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denly changed—a stately and majestic crea- 
ture stood before me; a slight tinge of pride 
was blent with the crimson of her lip, and 
a flash of fire mingled in the glorious light 
of her eye. I fell down before her, and: 
poured into her soul vows of affection—she 
blushed, trembled, and was silent; but at 
last I felt her fingers cling with a closer 
' grasp to mine—the blood shot like lightning 
through my veins—my heart was flooded 
with rapture, as she clung to my embrace. 
Again the scene changed—we were before 
the altar—she arrayed in all the splendour 
of her bridal garments, and I wrapped in 
the elysian smiles of happiness. Her father 
and mother, and her brother, my friend, 
were all there. The hoary headed priest 
came in his sacerdotal array, and stood be- 
fore the altar. Anna leaned, in her girlish 
weakness, upon my arm. I could perceive 
- that she trembled, and a thrill of joy, blend- 
ed with a strange tremour, passed over my 
own heart. The priest took the holy book 
in his hands, friends and relatives stood 
around us. I placed the hand of Anna in 
mine, A peal of thunder shook the church 
to its foundation—and I awoke. 


A summer sun shone warmly into my 
chamber. In vain I strove to shake off the 
delusion of my dream. The look of my 
trembling bride still haunted my imagina- 
tion, and the peal of thunder still rung 
strangely in my ears. For many months I 
was the nightly visiter of Anna Delancy. 
The impression which her wit and beauty 
- made upon my understanding strengthened 
with every visit, but knowing that I must 
again return to Europe for a few months, 
I postponed the avowal of my passion until 
the evening previous to my departure. 
Fleetly the time passed in that interval. 
Happily I may say, for although tortured 
by doubts and fears, there were some gleams 
of unsophisticated kindness in the manner 
- of Anna, and I frequently persuaded my- 
self that I was beloved. But the time of 
‘my embarkation speedily arrived; and the 
night previous found me at the feet of her 
I loved. I told my tale with all the pathos 
possible. When I had finished, she ques- 
tioned me touching my anticipated absence! 
I told her the ensuing night would find me 
on the ocean. She hesitated long, and with 
apparent seriousness—told me as yet her 
heart was wholly her own, and promised, 
if my absence did not extend beyond six 
months, she would stiii retain the right of 
appropriating its affections. One hallowed 
kiss was imprinted upon her lips, and we 
parted. 


The term of my absence was extended to 
two years. During all that period the image 
of Anna Delancy held the freshest and 
warmest place in my heart. I underwent 
trials and hardships—toil and strife—but 
still she held the choicest shrine in my me- 
mory—was the dearest and fondest theme 
of my dreams, Constantly I wrote to her, 
but neither anticipated nor received an an- 
cwer—my hopes were all alive, though de- 
layed—and I thought often and long of the 
period when I should again return, and find 
her all that my fondest dreams portrayed. 


At length I returned. Again I knocked 
at the door of her father’s dwelling, and 


was admitted to the same parlour as before. 
The furniture was the same, and seemed 


‘many, and the salvation of some. 


Anna Delancy was also there—but oh God! 
how changed. She rose with a faint smile, 
and my name trembled from her lips. I 
would have clasped her to my. heart, but 
shuddered at the change as I gazed upon 
her features. 

Her history during my absence is brief. 
She loved and was beloved in return, by 
one who possessed every quality, both of 
mind and person, for winning the affections 
of a young and artless female. He enjoyed 
a highly respectable station in society, was 
accepted by Anna’s parents, and soon ac- 
cepted by herself. The day was fixed for 
the wedding, when she was suddenly at- 
tacked by that most terrible disease, the 
small pox. The sequel may readily be an- 
ticipated. Her beauty was totally destroyed 
—her lover forsook her, and she now was 
pining away of a broken heart. Oh God, 
forgive the change that will sometimes pass 
over human affections. Leo. 
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_Sarturpay, January 30, 1830. 


SPECULATION. 

We are a people exceedingly prone to 
speculate. It seems as if the same spirit 
which induced the pilgrim fathers to cross 
the wide ocean and land upon the rocks of 
Plymouth, has been transfused through the 
veins of their children, inducing them to 
many an airy speculation—many a wild en- 
terprise. This wild spirit is the bane of 
Enter- 
prise is like an Arab barb, a hot and heed- 
less thing when unreined, but a beautiful 
creature when regulated by the reins of 
judgment. Our eastern brethren seem more 
disposed towards projects and enterprise, 
than those of a more southern or western re- 
gion,and wander where we may, over every 
section of the globe, the curse of the Jews 
seems to have been extended toa portion of 
our own race; for, like the tribe of Israel, 
they may be found in every corner of the 
earth. 

It is a cold and mammon-like spirit, that 
induces us to forsake our homes and kin- 
dred, to wander like exiles from beneath 
the vine-clad roof, and away from the cheer- 
ful fire-side—ploughing the hungry ocean, 
or scorched by the beams of a burning sun; 
and we have often sighed in the depths of 
the heart, at witnessing friends part, and 
relatives torn asunder—all by the hard- 
hearted spirit of speculation. | 

There are tides in the world of specula- 
tion, which, when taken at the flood, either 
lead on to certain fortune, or to sudden 
ruin. Argus eyed speculators are ever upon 
the alert, eager to grasp, and reckless who 
or what may be their prey. We have had 
a singular specimen of the rage and extent 
of speculation in reference to the coal 
mines, with which a certain portion of this 
state abounds. Many young men, with 
small capital, have been induced by exag- 
gerated rumours, to embark their “little 
all” in one of these coal establishments, and 
in many cases the enterprise has eventuated 
in utter ruin. “The coal lands in this region 
have principally been bought up by wealthy 
capitalists, who now resell them at an ad- 
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was last there. . A thousand delightful and 
familiar images crowded into my mind. 


chase are generally the loosers by the bar- 
gain. We have seen several “ green hands” 
at this trade, who have returned from “ seek- 
ing their fortunes” with empty pockets; and 
we would respectfully advise all those who 
are still disposed to embark in speculations 
of this character, “‘ to look before they leap.” 


It has been hinted to us that the leading 
editorial in our first number, was cal- 
culated to dispsrage, in some sort, the cha- 
racter and exertions of our late highly. re- 
spectable coadjutor, Mr.J.B.Kenney. No 
such inference was intended in the most 
remote degree; and, although Mr. Kenney 
has been induced to resign the vocation of 
a publisher for one more lucrative, wherever 
he goes, or in whatever sphere be moves, 
he has our utmost confidence and friendship, 
and warmest wishes for his prosperity. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
POETICAL SKETCHES.—By A. A. Warts. 


. We have lying before us the fourth edi- 
tion of this choice collection of poetry. A 
fortnight since, we alluded cursorily to the 
eminent rank which Mr. Watts holds in 
England, as a man of talents and letters. 
The work before us, which comprises most 
of the poetical productions that have ap- 
peared from his pen, fully bears us out in 
that opinion. Many of the compositions 
embraced in this volume, have appeared in 
the periodicals of this country—met with 
a popular run and decided approbation. 
True, Mr. Watts cannot be called a mighty 
genius—neither is he of the scale of men 
with Byron, Shelley, and Maturin; but he 
is, nevertheless, one of the most graceful 
writers of the age, and his poetry is delight- 
fully sweet, feeling, and highly polished. 
In evidence of this, we take the following 
extract from an article, entitled “ The Pro- 
fession,” which is a glowing description of 
a young lady about to take the veil. 


‘¢Q’er her white brow her wandering hair descends 

In rich unbraided rings;—a coronal 

Of lilies, wreathed amid each cluster, lends 

An added grace: and, as at evening’s fall 

Day struggles with th’ annihilating pall 

‘That darkness would shed o’er it, so the gleam 

Of her transparent forehead shines through all 

The chestnut curls that shadow it,—so stream 

With tremulous light the rays that from her deep 
eyes beam. 


‘¢ Her’s is that nameless loveliness that sinks 

On the beholder’s heart; and if he seeks, 

Whilst his full glance her blaze of beauty drinks, 
Toknow where ae the charm which thus bespeaks 
His passionate admiration;—if in cheeks 

Of rose—or ruby lips—or violet eyes— 

It is in vain!—Not in the separate streaks 

Of that rich bow of gathered beauty lies 

The spell of power, but in its full, united dyes.” 


Did our limits permit, we might transfer 
to our pages many equally eloquent pas- 
sages, but must confine ourselves to but one 
more, which is from a thrilling piece, enti- 
tled Woman.” 


‘‘Ts there a sight more touching and sublime 
Than to behold a creature, who, till grief 
Had taught her lofty spirit how to climb 
Above vexation,—and whose fragile leaf, 
Whilst yet *twas blooming in a genial clime,. 
Trembled at every breath, and sought relief 
If Heaven but seemed to low’r,—suddenly, 
Grow vigorous in misfortune, and defy 


‘¢‘ The pelting storm, that in its might comes down 

To beat it to the earth;—to see arose 
Which in its summer’s gayety a frown 

Had withered from its stem, ’mid wintry snows 
Lift up its head undrooping, as if grown 

Familiar with each chilling blast that blows 
Across the-waste of life—and view it twine 
Around man’s rugged trunk its arms divine! 


‘*It is a glorious spectacle!—A sight 

Of power to stir the chords of generous hearts 
To feeling’s finest issues, and requite 

The bosom for all world-inflicted smarts. 
Such is dear Woman! When the envious blight 


Of Fate descends upon her, it imparts 
New worth—new grace;—so precious odours grow 
Sweeter when eens fragrant in their wo! 


‘¢ So much for Man’s sweet consort,—Heaven’s best 
ft, | 
Beloved and loving Woman! Even a thought 

Of her, not seldom, hath the power to lift 
My soul above the toils the world hath w 
Round its aspiring wings.—But I’m adrift; 
Again have left my hero! Well, ’tis nought; 


Wiser than I have wandered from their wa 
When Woman was the star that led astray!” 


Mr. Watts is principally devoted to the f 
editorship of the London Literary Souvenir. | 
In the course of the ensuing spring, it is his | 
intention to visit Italy, as well to recruit | 
his health as to quicken his memories of that | 
classicland. We heartily wish him a plea- 
sant tour and recruited health. 


The American Monthly Magazine for Ja- 
nuary ‘s before us, it being the tenth number | 
of this work. Copious extracts from its pages | 
may be found in our present number. Wil- 
lis must excuse us for calling so largely 
upon his literary productions, and those of 
his correspondents; butreally, let the critics 
talk as they will, we always feel light-heart- 
ed after paying our shilling postage for his 
work. The story from Schiller, which is 
the leading article, is a good thing of its 
kind. There have been but few stories in 
the Magazine lately, and a great portion of J 
its interest, toa certain class of readers, is 
therefore omitted. The portrait of Dr. Chan- 
ning isa brilliant little affair. ‘ Night’? is 
a poem of more than common merit, although 
its strength is somewhat strained, and its | 
beauty rathed rugged. ‘‘ The Scrap Book” 
proves beyond a question, that the Editor 
has a most luscious relish for good poetry. 
“The Indians” is anable paper. The “ Edi- 
tor’s Table” is not.so well managed as the 
article thus entitled in the last number. 
Towards the conclusion of it, the scribe 
tells the public, that he hasa “ heap” of new 
periodicals lying upon his table, and makes 
puns upon three of them:—a vile and a lit- 
tle practice is punning, Master Willis. We 
are surprised, that one who has read, ap- 
plauded, and mayhap, imitated “ Pelham,” 
should descend to so low a system of witti- 
cism. 

We have another question to ask friend 
Willis. Coald you not discern the “ dimi- 
nished head” of our bantling in the heap 
of trash that lay before you—and if you 
could, why not welcome us back into the 
land of the living. ”’T'was a courtesy that 
we deserved at your hands. We have stood 
by you through good and evil report—pour- 


jing oil into your wounds, when smart- 


ing under the lash of the envious and ma- 
lignant critics. You have your faults and 
follies, like the rest of the haired brain gen- 
try, whom it has pleased God to endow 
with peculiar and beautiful faculties of 
mind—they have been told by the “pale 
lips of envy,” and magnified by the mirror 
of scandal. It would not be kind in us to 
mention them—and though the world has 
mingled bitterness in your cup of fame of 
late, heaven save us from giving another 
pang to your sensibilities. Still we cannot 
brook to be neglected, and we have the can- 
dour to acknowledge it. 

Doubtless some of our readers have seen 
the caustic epigram, which George Prentice 
published in his paper a fortnight ago. If 
not, we here subjoin it. 


‘* Unwritten honours to thy name belong, 
Willis, immortal both in prose and song; 
Unwritten poetry, thy pen inspires ; 
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Unwritten music, too, thy fancy fires ; 

And, more than all, philosophy divine, 

With its unwritten beauties, all are thine. 

Oh how much greater prnise would be thy due, 
If thine own prose had been unwritten too!” 


Willis has given it, good naturedly, in the 
Jast number of his work, appertaining the 


following parody, as somewhat of a reply. 
‘“* Unwritten honours do in truth belong 
To him who gets a living by his song, 
Unwritten poetry, though wits do mutter, 
And ‘ music’ too, to him is bread and butter. 
And, more than all, philosophy divine, 
Helps him to ask poor wits, like thee, to dine, 
Oh how much greater praise would be your due, 
If your own wit could do as much for you.” 


Which do you like best, gentle reader? 


The Irish Shield for December.—We have 
frequently noticed this work, as one where 
all the Irish characteristics of heart and 
head predominate. The Editor is unques- 
tionably a man of genius—precipitate in his 
character, warm to enthusiasm in defence 
of his country, hot-headed in his friendship, 
and bitter in his enmity. This much we 
gather from his writings, which frequently 
remind us of all the peculiarities of Phillips, 
with the occasional overwrought images 
natural to his countrymen... The number 
before us contains several excellent articles. 
The history of Ireland is continued in the 
same spirit with the preceding papers on 
this subject, and the notices of Irish authors 
are equally interesting with those which 
have appeared before. The article on the 
New York stage, descanting upon Mr. 
Stone’s play of Metamora, and Mr. For- 
rest’s performance, is extremely severe. 
We are well aware that the prize play, al- 
though a production happily managed and 
well adapted for stage effect, is not much 
calculated to reflect honour upon Ameri- 
can dramatic literature; yet it is a produc- 
tion creditable to its very intelligent author, 
Mr. Stone. On the other hand, Mr. Forrest 
cannot for a moment be placed in competi- 
tion with Mr. Booth, as an actor of refine- 
ment, sterling intellect, and general merit. 
Yet the former plays “ physical characters” 
extremely well, and is certainly a wonder- 
ful young man. The strictures of the Shield 
contain much trutb, but are by far too se- 
vere. We recommend the work to the at- 
tention of his countrymen, as one that will 
quicken their memories of ‘‘ green Erin.” 


The Original, by Frances H. Whipple.— 
This is a new monthly work i8sued at Pro- 
vidence, R. I. It contains several good 
articles, and others that are somewhat in- 
flated in style, if not dall in their general 
character. Miss Whipple is certainly a fe- 
male of some talent, but we much question 


whether she will ever be able to render the | gre 


Original a popular periodical. There is a 
piece of poetry by Whittier, and one by 
Rockwell, which are written in the pecu- 
liar manner of their respective authors. 
“The Spell,” is a good story. ‘‘ The Poets 
Farewell to the Flowers” is a happy pro- 
duction. The criticisms which close the 
humber are modest and candid. The Ori- 
ginal is quite a clever work, and is publish- 
ed at $2 50 per annum. 


The New York Amulet is the title of a 
new weekly miscellany attempted at New 
York, under the editorial auspices of the 
Rev. T. Fisk, a gentleman of considerable 
literary attainments. The article on our 
first page, headed the “Confessions of a 
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rits. The paper is neatly arranged and 
printed, and the publisher offers a premium 
of twenty dollars for the best original tale 
which shall blend the evil effects of infi- 
delity and intemperance in the most vivid 
colours. It must be forwarded free of ex- 
pense previous to Ist of March, 1830. 


The Boston Traveller advises us to abstain 
from personalities, and at the same time 
pronounces our quondam friend, Fairfield, 
‘a crazed poet, a libeller, anda vagabond.” 
Verily, the Traveller is exceedingly modest. 
The same print says it has proved “‘ incontes- 
tibly,” that the chirography of a bombastic 
and threatening letter, sometime since pub- 
lished in that paper, is unquestionably the 
same penmanship that on sundry occasions 
has appeared over the signature of S. L. 
Fairfield. We have no testimony to the 
contrary, beyond the denial we alluded to 
a fortnight since. 


The Carlisle Republican is the title of a 
new weekly attempted at Carlisle, Pa. It 
is an amalgamation of the Carlisle Gazette 
and Democratic Republican, and is quite a 
respectable sheet. 


The Catskill Recorder grumbles at pub- 
lishing our prospectus, and at the same time 
refuses to offer our bantling a civil word of 
greeting. Solet it be. A gentleman is 
easily told by his manner of accosting a 
stranger. The Recorder is a weekly affair, 
with three editors. We have been told that 
one of them occasionally attempts poetry. 
The first piece, from his pen, we meet with 
hereafter, we shall read. This is a compli- 
ment we do not extend to all the rhymes of 
the present day. 


We learn through the medium of the Ge- 
nius of Universal Emancipation, that the 
Yorkville Pioneer says something disreputa- 
ble of our journal. Is the writer afraid to 
send us the paper containing the charge? 
Assassins, whether of life or reputation, 
should not be poltroons. 


Extract of a Letter, to the Editor of the Philadelphia 
Album, dated 


Mupp.erort, Schuylkill County, Jan. 23, 1830. 


Dear Sin—The embryo town of Middleport bids 
fair to become the most prominent place of business 
in —e county. Itis located on the Schuyl- 
kill valley rail-road, six miles from the landing at 
Port Carbon, and about eight miles from Pottsville. 
It has heretofore been designated, and marked on 
the maps ‘‘Stahl’s Mills,”—a grist and saw mill 
being the principal buildings in the neighbourhood. 
The valley rail-road will be completed early in 
April; and will extend ten miles from Port Carbon. 
It will be impossible to convey coal to the landing a 
greater distance than six miles—the best veins in the 
region will consequently remain unopened the en- 
suing summer; for it is universally admitted that the 
ater distance the veins run east of Port Carbon, 
the harder and better the coal becomes. But it is 
from the completion of the contemplated passage 
through or over Sharp Mountain to the mouth of 
Pine Creek, on the Schuylkill, that Middleport will 
derive its prosperity. ‘lhe advantages of this pass- 
age are so obvious to any one who has been a resi- 
dent of the county a few months, that it seems 
strange operations should have betn so long delayed. 
Sharp Mountain runs nearly east and west, and 
stancs about two hundred yards south of Middleport; 
at which place it seems vat ges by nature to admit of 
a passage over it. A break or hollow on the top of 


passing a small mountain on the south side, there is 
a gradual descent for a rail-road, to the contemplated 
landing on the Schuylkill, which is situated about 
eight miles from Middleport. Whether it will be 
more feasible to cut a tunnel through the mountain, 
or have the coal carried over it by a locomotive en- 
gine, is still a questionable point. The tunnel 
would be the most expensive, though the most du- 
rable. The mountain is about twelve hundred yards 
through at its base; and a tunnel wide enough for a 


yard. But when we consider that from the natural 


B Victim,” is an evidence of its literary me- 


the mountain lowers it about fifty feet, and after 


double rail-road, eould be cut for about $15 00 per 


| course of the veins of coal, they must all pitch into | 


Sharp Mountain, and beyout whic are known | a lot of houses which shall clear me twenty-five 


not to extend, it would be, at | a reasonable 
calculation to admit of one half the whole expense 
of cutting the tunnel, being defrayed by the coal 
taken out. I have never yet heard an estimate made 
of the probable expense of a locomotive engine, and 
should consider it a favour, if some of your corre- 
spondents would furnish, through the medium of 
your paper, information respecting it. The height 
of the mountain, I should imagine to be from two to 
three hundred feet—but as its top is very narrow, 
from which it derives its name, from fifty to a 
hundred feet could be cut away at a trifling expense. 
The oa advantages of this route remain yet to be 
stated. The landing, as I have before observed, is 
about eight miles from Middleport, and about four 
miles above the Forks of Schuylkill, and so gradual 
is the natural descent of the route, after crossing 
Sharp Mountain, that it would require but little le- 
velling to pre are it for the rail-road. The dis- 
tance from the landing at Mount Carbon, to the con- 
templated landing at the mouth of Pine Creek, is 
about twenty miles, on which there are placed twen- 
ty-eight locks, at each of which about one cent per 
ton is exacted for tollage—making a difference of 
twenty-eight cents per ton. ‘Thirty-six hours are 
required to run the boats from Port Carbon to Pine 
Creek; whereas they could be taken to the same 
lace from Middleport in about two.hours and a 
alf. Calculations have been made that in a dry 
season, not more than 100,000 tons of coal could be 
taken down the Canal from Port Carbon and Potts- 
ville, while the depth and width of the Schuylkill 
at the mouth of Pine Creek will admit of a convey- 
ance for five times that quantity. The advantages 
of the Schuylkill by the completion 
of this route, would be enhanced twenty-five per 
cent. Instead of receiving tollage for a few thou- 
sand tons in the immediate vicinity of Port Carbon, 
eoal cars would be continually running down from 
Tuscarora, at the eastern extremity of the road, and 
upwards, from within a mile or two of Port Carbon 
to the new road through Sharp Mountain. By this 
you will perceive that Middleport will ere long be 
the very centre of business. It is backed on the 
north by the most valuable coal veins, to which there 
is access by a number of lateral rail-roads, all run- 
ning from the Schuylkill valley rail-road. The 
present proprietors of the town are gentlemen of in- 
defatigable industry and perseverance, and will 
leave no stone unturned that would contribute to its 
future prosperity. Yours, truly, J. B. K. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Boston Galaxy. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL APPLE WOMAN. 
‘* My mind to me a kingdom is.” 


It is nonsense to talk of “the learned” as 
being the only wise part of mankind. There 
is many an unlettered fellow who can turn his 
wits to better account than a professor, while 
there are nota few of the erudite who have 
hardly wisdom enough to go in when it rains; 
not that we are altogether of honest Dogber- 
ry’s opinion, ‘to write and read comes by na- 
ture;’ but the truth is, aman may havea shrewd 
noddle who never figured among the knowing 
ones, 

I was led into these reflections by contem- 
plating, the other day, the philosophical de- 
meanour of an ancient apple woman on Long 
Wharf. This relic of the olden days has kept 
her station there with her vendibles of fruit 
and gingerbread, time out of mind, and save 
diurnal locomotions at morning and evening, 
she is as much a £ part and parcel’ of the Bos- 
ton Pier as one of the posts, She has an abso- 
lute immunity from all the vexations, rubs and 
crosses which are a part of the municipal eco- 
nomy. Constables do not venture to be saucy 
to her; Aldermen make their manners before 
her; truckmen dare not jostle her; hand-cart- 
men are mannerly, and auctioneers dumb in} 
her presence. 

She was talking with one of our principal 
merchants, who stood on the sidewalk near her 
munching an apple and grumbling of hard 
times, 

‘Terrible times, Mrs. , terrible times; 
people all failing; no money, don’t know what 
we are all coming to.’ 

‘ Terrible times, indeed, Mr, Snatchcopper. 
Is that your ship yonder?? ; 

*¥es, but she has cost me a monstrous sum. 
E have mortgaged all my real estate, and hired 
money to build her’ 

¢ That’s an excellent plan, Mr. Snatchcopper. 
Every man would not have shown so much 
prudence.’ te, 

‘Yes¥yes, I am obliged to pay an enormous 
interest for the money; but then I expect the 
voyage will bring me in at least fifty per cent.’ 

* Really, Sir, that isa magnificent prospect; 
and when‘you have pocketed all this profit, 
what will you do with the money?’ 


per cent. upon the capital.’ 


course you will, making such nice calculations 
—what next?’ 
* Then I will put it into manufacturing stock 
and make twenty-five ‘per cent, more.’ : 
* And then’ 
‘And then I will invest it in the rail road 
stock, which willbe just about ready to be ta- 


ken up. J shall clear thirty per cent. more by 
it. 


* And then’—— 

‘ And then I will commence underwriter, and 
in a short time double the whole.’ : 

‘And then, Mr. Snatchcopper, after you have 
made fifty per cent. by the voyage, twenty- 
five per cent. by the real estate speculation,. 
twenty-five percent by the manufacturers, thirty 
per cent. by the rail road, and double the whole 
by underwriting, what will you do with the 
grand total.’ 

‘¢ Put it into the funds, and live on the inte- 
rest,’ 

‘ How much are you worth now, Sir?’ 

‘ They tax me for fifty-thousand dollars.’ 

‘All of which you are risking upon this 
chance?’ 

‘Yes, I really think it a great plan,’ 

‘So do I, Mr. Snatchcopper; but how did you 
contrive to raise the money so quick for this 
undertaking?’ 

‘Oh! only by endorsing for afew of my 
friends, all safe enough.’ 

He had hardly said this, when some one 
came running up—-Oh! Mr. Snatchcopper, 
have you heard the news? Three failures! 
p——, and Q——, and X——, all gone to the 
devil. 

‘Mercy on me,’ exclaimed Mr. Snatchcop- 
per, ‘then lL am ruined; I have endorsed for 
them all.’ So saying, he was off like a flash of 
lightning. 

‘There! said the philosophical apple-woman, 
‘that is the way it ban gone these fifty years! 
Empires are overturned, and fortunes go to 
ruin, but my table keeps on its legs, [ sprw No 
PROJECTS!” 


EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. | 
Scene—Our Closet. 
Enter Mr. Barebones, in a rage. 

Mr. B.—Sir! you Sir! how came you to 
publish my death? Sir, I am not dead. Don’t 
you see my teeth? Hagh! ye troglodite. 

Editor.—Not dead, then. Please mention 
it to the devil. He will correct it. 

Mr. B.—Sir, I have nothing to do with that 
gentleman. You would have consigned me to 
his charge. Sir, but I’m “ not transferable.” 
I’m a freeman born,—I’m a Clay-man—a man 
of Clay, and a man for Clay—and a city char- 
ter man. 

Editor.— Well, Sir, what do you want? 

Mr. B.—I want you to take back what you 
said about my death. You said,I left a wife 
and seven small children; I never left a wife, 
because I never had one. You said a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances mourned 
my loss. It is not true; [ never had a friend— 
and [ am certain that my acquaintance neither 
did nor would mourn my loss—except those of 
whom I had borrowed money. 

Editor.—Sir, your case is singular—very, 
ae singular. Is it possible that you are not. 

ead. 

Mr. B.—Dead!—Why, don’t you see my 
teeth? 

Editor.—W ell, Sir—I will apply the state- 
ment corrective, to the wound which I have 
inflicted upon the sense of the public, in regard 
to your demise. | 


[Writes.] 

“ We are requested to state that the account 
ofthe death of Belshazzar Barebones, Esq, 
which appeared in this paper on the — inst. is 
totally unfounded, Barebones is alive, and 
kicking. Wealso state that Mr. Barebones 
pcb show his teeth to any one who is scepti-. 
ca 
How does that suit you? 
Ar. B.—That’s the thing exactly. My teeth, 
he! he! he!—Mr. Editor, I'll take your paper. 
Exit in ecstacy. 
Enter a Correspondent, with marks of a settled 

melancholy in his countenanc>. | 
Editor,—Ah, Tom! how de do—tip us your 
digits—do you know, Tom, we’re delighted to 
see you? What is the ailing? Tom, my crony, 
you look as if you had been concocted of the 


‘[ mean to speculate in real estate, and build |tears of the genius of tragedy. You are as 


‘ And when you have got the money—as of | 
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melancholy as the moon,—Tom, unfold your 
soul. What has happened? Sit here, while 
we settle this small bill from our draper’s. 

Tom.—What, pay a bill! Death of Heaven! 
Do you pay bills: 

Editor —Always, to be sure. Don’t you? 

Tom.—Pay a bill! Genius of gentility shield 
me! I wouldn’t pay a bill to be made an Em- 
peror—if I would, damme! 

Editor.—Oh, Tom, we always pay our honest 
bills. But what makes you look so melancholy? 
Tell us, Tom. 

Tom.—Do you know, my dear friend—now 
1 know you are my friend, and wouldn’t hurt 
my feelings knowingly—do you know that in 
my last contribution to the Patriot, you made 
a mistake? 

Editor,—No, indeed--what was it? 

Tom.—tIn the word that is called beautiful, 
the dot of the ¢ was bent on one side—and it 
looked preposterously—it did, I assure you. 

{Upon this the Editor laughs nine minutes 
by a gold watch, and suddenly stops and says, | 

Editor.—Is it possible?—Why Tom! We’ll 
write an errata. 

‘Tom.—Well do—that’s what we want. But 
don’t make any mistake. 


Editor.—You shall see. [ Writes.] 


“ Errata.—Our readers will bear in mind | and elevate his character. 


that in the communication made some days 
since by the Honorable Thomas Fitz-Clarence, 
-~(an esteemed and valuable friend)—-through 
the columns of this papers the dot of the ¢ in 
the word * beautiful” is positively and decid- 
edly recumbent. It is of the utmost importance, 
to the preservation of the analogy between the 
definition and aspect of the word in question, 
that the dot of the ¢ should be in a direct line 
above its body. Critics and virtuosi will please 
remark.” 

Lom.—-That?ll do it. Now, my boy, I’ll take 
your paper. 

Editor.—And pay for it? 

Tom.—Certainly—-in advance. Here-- 

[Pays—and exit. ] 
LOVE ADVENTURE. 
‘¢ Be ruled by me—forget to think of her.” 
Shakspeare. 

* You must know, when I was in the 18th 
Light Dragoons, I was quartered in Canter- 
bury, and, having got some introductory let- 
ters, contrived to make out a pleasant time 
enough. One of wd visiting houses was old 
Tonson’s, the banker’s,—devilish agreeable 
family—four pretty girls, all flirted, painted on 
velvet, pla the harp, sung Italian, and 
danced as if they had been brought up under 
D’Egville in the corps de ballet. The old boy 
kept a man cook, and gave good champaigne. 
Now you know there is no standing this; Har- 
riette, the second of the beauties, and I, agreed 
to fall in love, which in due course of time was 
effected. Nothing could be better managed 
than the whole affair ; we each selected a con- 
fidant, sat for our pictures, interchanged them 
with a passionate note, and made a regular en- 
gagement for ever. | 

* Such was the state of things when the 
route came, and my troop was ordered to em- 
bark for Portugal. Heavens! what a commo- 
tion! Harriette was in hysterics: we talked of 
an elopement, and discussed the propriety of 
going to Gretna; the damned hurry to embark 
prevented us. I could not, you know, take her 
with me. . 

** Woman in a transport; a devilish bore; and 
nothing was left for it but to exchange vows 
of eternal ficelity. We did so, and parted, 
both persuaded that our hearts were recipro- 
wae broken. Ah, Mac.; if you knew what I 
suffered night andday ! Her picture rested in my 
bosom; and I consumed a pipe of wine in toast- 
ing her health, while I was dying of damp and 
rheumatism. But the recollection of my con- 
stant Harriette supported me through all, and 
particularly when I was cheered with the re- 
port of the snub-nosed surgeon, who joined us 
six months afterwards at Santarem, and assured 
me, on the faith of a physician, that the dear 
girl was in the last stage of consumption. Two 
years passed away and we were ordered home. 
Oh, heavens! what then were my feelings when 
he nen. > me a perfumed note, ines to do her 
justice she always wrote on lovely letter-paper,) 
anda parcel. The one contained congratula- 
tions on my safe arrival, accompanied by as- 
surances of unfeigned regret that I had not 
reached Canterbury a day sooner, and thus al- 


lowed her re ithe of having her “ dear 
friend, CaptaitMelcomb,” present at her wed- 
ding, while the packet was a large assortment 
of French kid skins and white riband, That 
blessed morning she had bestowed her fair hand 
on a fat professor of theology, from Brazennose, 
who had just been presented to a rich prebend 
by a bishop for having proved beyond contro- 
versy the divine origin of tithes in a blue-bound 
pamphlet. Before I had time to recover from 
my astonishment a travelling carriage hie ge 
me to the window, and quickly as it passed, I 
had full time to see ma belle Harriette seated 
beside the thick-winded dignitary. 

«¢ She bowed her white Spanish hat and six 
ostrich feathers to me as she rolled off, to spend 


the honey-moon at the lakes of Cumberland. 


There was a blessed return for two years’ ex- 
posure to the attacks of rheumatism and French 
cavalry.”—Stories of Waterloo. 


ANECDOTES OF THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 


Private anecdotes of Alexander have filled 
scores of volumes. Of Nicholas, little is known. 
The facts | am about to mention, will illustrate 
He has not the 
blaze about him which surrounded his elder 
brother; he has not yet given that sort of pa- 
tronage to literature whichis repaid by the 
sort of praise which was showered down on his 
predecessor, yet some of his conduct to lite- 
rary men will shine in advantageous contrast 
when compared with the flirtations of Alexan- 
der. It is known, that the latter banished to 
the Caucasus the young Pushkin, one of the 
sweetest and noblest and most popular of the 
poets of Russia. Pushkin’s genius had attract- 
ed much attention, and he was honoured with 
the Imperial patronage; but his was no servile 
spirit, and he wrote—aye, the free-spirited 
Russian wrote—an ode to liberty? It reached 
the ears of his patron, who summoned him to 
his presence, called him a hot-headed young 
man, and asked him whether he had written 
the poem which Alexander presented to him. 
*¢1 did not write it thus,” said Pushkin, ** but 
thus,’? and he read several energetic stanzas 
which had been either omitted or considerably 
softened down by the copier. ‘the Emperor 
grew wroth, and taxed him with ingratitude 
to him who had provided for his education and 
his advancement. Pushkin is-said to have an- 
swered, that he owed his education to funds 
provided by the nation, which only passed for 
distribution through his Majesty’s hands. The 
too-plain-spoken bard was transported to Cau- 
casus, where he wrote a beautiful poem on his 
exile. Nicholas has had the good sense and 
generosity to recall him, and told him that 
though he could not consent that so fiery a 
muse should be unbridled, yet he himself would 
undertake the office of censor, and license such 
of his works as were fit for the press, I am 
told, however, that Nicholas refused his impri- 
matur to the first production which Pushkin 
presented to him, 

Nicholas has decidedly introduced very valu- 
able reforms into the administration of justice. 
Nothing could be more horrible than the state 
of (what Mr. Bentham so appropriately calls) 
the substantive branch of the laws—i. e. the 
written law—unless it was the executive branch, 
through the whole of which justice and injus- 
tice were indiscriminately sold to the highest 
bidder. Soon after his accession, Nicholas ask- 
ed for a copy of the civil and criminal code. 
He was told there was no code—that the Judg- 
es picked up the law as they could, or made 
the lawlas they needed it. He immediately 
apponited a Commission, and required them 
to collect the laws, to arrange them under dis- 
tinct heads, so that every man might be able 
to find the laws that concerned him;‘and they 
have been published in a collection of 16 vol- 
umes, sold at the price of 200 rubles. He next 
inquired into the number, and length of suits, 
and heard that there were suits which had last- 
ed from 20 to 30 years. He desired that no 
suit should remain more than two years unset- 
tled; and I have just heard from a Russian 
merchant, that he had obtained an equitable 
decree in a case which for the lust 20 years 
hac appeared hopeless. Instances of individual 
interference will serve to explain the fem er 
in which Nicholas has done the work of law 
reform. A Judge, a man of high rank, had 
decreed in favour of a mala fides litigant. His 
Secretary, when asked to countersign the de- 
cree, refused to do so. ‘The Judge menaced 


the Secretary with destitution for insubordi- 


4 


nation and rebellion, and wrote to the Empe- 
ror accordingly. The Secretary sent Ais ver- 
sion of the story to the Emperor, which the 
Emperor referred to the Senate, and in a way 
manifesting pretty pacer the Imperial will. 
The result was, the banishment of the Judge, 
and the elevation of the Secretary, with a peri- 
sion for life. 

1 know of another more remarkable case. 
A poor Russian had Jong been urging a Judge’s 
Secretary to dispose of his suit. At last it was 


~ | brought to the usual crisis, and- 1,000 rubles 


were demanded as the price of settlement. 
The poor man had nothing like the sum; he 
could only collect 500, which he delivered to 
the Secretary, who was inexorable, and insist- 
ed on his doubling the amount. Unable to ob- 
tain it, the poor man found his way to the Em- 
peror’s garden at Tzarkeselo, flung himself on 
the ground before him, kissed his feet, and told 
his story. The Emperor took down the name 
of the offender, and, taking from his pocket- 
book a Bank-note for 500 rubles, (whose num- 
ber he also copied,) directed the suppliant to 
deliver it to the Secretary at a fixed hour the 
following morning, concealing, of course, the 
giver’s name. The poor man was watched into 
the Secretary’s abode by a young messenger, 
sent by the Emperor—when, having finished 
his business, the suitor had left the room, the 
young man asked an audience from the Secre- 
tary. It was very insolently refused. The Se- 
cretary was not to be troubled; but an interview 
was insisted on in that peremptory tone which 
takes no denial, and the Secretary was greeted 
with the words, “ A note of 500 rubles has 
been stolen from the Emperor; the man who 
is suspected has been traced to your chamber; 
—produce the note.” The Secretary denied 
that he had received any such amount. The 
charge being resolutely insisted on, the note 
was at last produced, and the Secretary is at 
this moment cooling himself amidst the frost 
and snows of Siberia. 


SELECT POETRY. 


LOLOTTE. 


‘¢ Oh let me love her! she has stole 
Into my inmost heart.” 


She comes to me at dewy eve 
With outspread arms, and seems 
A creature never formed to grieve, 
The Peri of love’s dreams! ‘ 
And with her bright and sinless lip 
She rests upon my brow, 
It has but one fond fellowship, 
It utters but one vow! 


She clings about me as a child, 
A fair and artless girl, 

Ang tho’ her glance is somewhat wild, 
Her soul’s a spotless pearl— 

And when she throws her shining hair, 
Back from her brow of light; 

There’s nothing—nothing half so fair, 
So clearly, purely white! 


And then her breath—the warm south wind, 
Long nestling in the rose, 

May somewhat image to your mind, 
Its sweetness as it flows— 

_ The nectar of that sinless lip, 

The incense of that breath; 

E’en were it poison, I could sip, 
And joy in drinking death! 


Then let me love her—she has been 
The theme of many a lyre; 
So young and fair, and free from sin; 
o meet for heavenly choir— 
That soon I know she’ll pass away, 
As stars shoot down the sky; 
Then let me love her whilst I may, 
The fairest soonest die! 
FAREWELL. 


Yes, pride of soul shall nerve me now 
To think of thee no more; 

And coldness steel that heart and brow, 
That passion sway’d before! 

Think’st thou that I will live for thee, 

To spurn at honour’s stern decree, 
That bids me love no more? 

No! by my hopes of heaven! Pll be 

With honour thine, or lost to thee. 

Thy hand hath oft been clasp’d in mine 


Fondly, since first we met; 
My lip hath e’en been press’d to thine 


LEO. 


n wild—but yet 


Lightly avails it now to tell 
~ Of moments only loved too well! 
Joys I would fain forget;— 
Since memory’s star can ill control 
The moonless midnight of my soul! 


Not seldom is the soul depress’d 
. While tearless is tht eye; 


For there are woes that wring the breast, 
When Feeling’s fount is dry; 

Sorrows that only fade with years, 

But dwelling all too deep for tears, 
Rankle eternally! 

Such now as in my bosom dwell, 

Read them in this last word—Farewell! 


EVE’S DREAM. 
His whispering wak’d her; but with startled eve 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spoke: 
O, soul, in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I see 
Thy face and morn return’d; for I this night 
pew night till this I never pass’d before 
dream’d not, as I oft am wont, of thee, , 
Works of day past, or morrow’s next ee 
But of offenee and trouble, which my min 
Knew never till this irksome night: methought 
Close at mine ear one call’d me forth to wal 
With gentle voice; I thought it thine; it said, 
‘Why sleep’st thou, Eve’ now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake | 
Tunes sweetest—his love-laboured song. Now 
reigns 
Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the face of things, in vain, 
If none regard; heaven wakes with all his eyes— 
Whom to behold but thee, nature’s desire! 
In whose sight all things joy with ravishment, 
Attracted by thy beauty, still to gaze.’ 
I rose as at thy call, but found thee not. 
To find thee, I directed thence my walk; 
And on, methought, alone I pass’d through ways 
That brought me’ on a sudden to the tree 
Of interdicted knowledge.— 


THE POET’S FAREWELL TO THE SUN 
AND FLOWERS. 


*¢ Oh, must I leave this beautiful earth?” 


Young trailing vines that my low lattice wreathe, 
Free climbers of the rock in dewy dell, ) 
And glassy flowers with the breath ye breathe, 
My fainting spirit bids ve all farewell.— 
A dreamless deep is near me, and I feel R 
The damp of death, o’er my young pulses steal— |) 
Mine eye is fading dim—TI leave the earth, 
And the green gentle things that start and grow! 
Oh, that deep nature had not given birth, 
To the sad sympathies that haunt me so. 


Farewell to thee, thou sun, around whose brow 

The gorgeous clouds so coolingly are curled: 
I’ve gazed upon thee oft—but not till now 

Have felt the light thou pourest on a world 
So dear to my lone bosom—yet one look, 

Thou gilder of the forest and the brook, 
Before thy hiding in the molten west, 

Where splendid vapours and the twilight smiles 
Await thee, and the far blue rest 

Of ocean is around her sleeping isles. 


Oh, one long look—for thou wilt gild the waves 
To-morrow, jewelling with pearls, the foam, 
And raining thy rich light among the caves 
Of coral, where the strong sea-currents roam— 
In quietness thou wilt go over the hid streams, 
Awakening up the dim old woods with glances; 
The delicate summer flowers and the green leaves 
Will lift themselves to meet thy burning gleains, 
And to the melting tone, the fountain weaves, 
At thy bright coming, will the clear spray dance. | 


Oh, Sun, farewell—soon as thou sink’st, the tone 
Of my heart’s music will be hush and still; 
The stars will roll in silence, and no moan 
Will be above me, save the low-voiced rill. 
Oh, thus—if I Thust die, 1 fain will fall, 
With dark trees over me—and leaves my pall— 
And when my spirit’s melody is mute, ~ 
And the tall grasses o’er my young form spring, 
Let the vile worm be near me and the newt— 
For we are all of Nature’s fashioning. 


A.C. A. 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. J. 
Rusling, Mr. James Arntuur, Bookbinder, of New 
York, to Miss Jutia ANN M‘Gurre, of this city. 

On the 31st Dec. at the Friends’ Meeting House 
in Canterbury, Orange county, New York, Samvet 
SEAMAN, aged 74, to Ruopa Rernotns, aged 70, 
both of that place.— Better late than never. 

On the 21st inst. by the Rev. James Montgomery, | 
D. D. Mr. Joun Rutuerrorp, jr. of this city, to 
Miss Evizaneta Ginon, daughter of the late David 
Cormick, of Southwark. 

On the 21st inst. by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, R. S. 
Moons, to Emity, daughter of Joszrn Rossrrs, 
all of this city. 


On Monday afternoon, at 4 o’clock, Scsanwan 
Povutson, wife of Zachariah Poulson, Editor of the 
American Daily Advertiser. 

Suddenly, on Sunday morning, at half past three 
o’clock, James As, Esq. of this city, in the 81st | 
year of his age. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Marx Ropts, aged 77, 

On Monday morning, in the 27th year of his age, 
Horatio Raw se, Esq. after a lingering illness. 
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